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PREFACE 

TO   THE   COMPLETE   EDITION 

Every  author,  and  every  book  which  he  calls  into  being, 
desires  to  be  read  and  understood,  and  above  all  not  to 
be  taken  for  something  else.  It  is  important  to  this 
book,  for  a  particular  reason,  that  it  should  not  be 
judged  as  if  it  were  an  anthology.  An  anthology,  in 
the  common  use  of  the  word,  is  a  selection  implying 
a  guarantee,  almost  an  award  of  merit.  Yet  it  is  in 
reality  a  classification  in  accordance  with  a  law  laid 
down  by  an  individual :  what  the  selector  must  admit 
to  be  a  personal  preference.  But  the  anthologist  has 
a  justification  in  reserve,  and  one  based  on  an  ancient 
authority:  he  claims  to  be  generalized  as  the  typical 
trained  or  cultivated  man  (the  n-eTrcuSe^ei/os  of  Aris- 
totle) who  knows  absolutely  and  at  sight  the  difference 
between  the  best  and  the  inferior  in  art.  Such  an 
imagined  infallibility  is  comforting  enough  to  the  claim- 
ant, but  to  those  whom  he  wishes  to  guide  it  may  be 
either  unconvincing  or  misleading.  Even  among  humble 
followers  there  will  be  murmurs  heard.  A  distinguished 
poet  once  omitted  Gray's  Elegy  from  a  general  collection 
of  flowers  of  the  mind,  and  defended  the  decision  on  the 
ground  that  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  the 
right  place  to  draw  it  was  just  above  Gray's  Elegy. 
Another,  equally  distinguished,  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
cluded the  great  majority  of  modern  poems  for  the 
reason  that  if  they  were  printed  side  by  side  with  the 
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work  of  former  centuries  there  would  be  a  glaring  con- 
trast apparent.  This  decision  was  in  fact  a  resolve  to 
maintain  the  definition  and  prolong  the  domination  of 
the  Golden  Treasury.  It  recalls  the  saying  in  a  well- 
known  history  of  English  Literature,  "  He  was  a  power 
of  a  static  species  :  he  was  able,  by  the  vigour  and  uni- 
formity of  his  gift,  to  hold  English  poetry  stationary  for 
sixty  years."  But  the  point  is  not  in  reality  sustained  by 
what  follows — namely,  that  "  the  result  of  various  revo- 
lutionary movements  in  prosody  and  style  made  during 
the  Victorian  age  was  merely  in  every  case  temporary. 
There  was  an  explosion,  the  smoke  rolled  away,  and 
Tennyson's  statue  stood  exactly  where  it  did  before." 
This  is  a  different  thing  from  representing  the  poet  as  a 
powerful  monopolist  and  reactionary  :  it  does  not  show 
that  he  prevented  statues  from  being  erected  on  other 
sites  to  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  Patmore,  William 
Morris,  Swinburne,  and  George  Meredith,  or  that  the 
said  revolutionary  movements  in  prosody  and  style  had 
no  lasting  effect,  or  that  the  anthologies  of  the  Victorian 
age  contained  no  contemporary  poems  but  those  of  the 
Tennysonian  school.  It  is  true  that  anthologies  were 
far  less  numerous  then  than  now,  and  that  the  most 
popular  one  was  said  to  have  been  put  together  with 
Tennyson's  assistance  :  but  there  were  others,  and  some 
of  them  represented  the  mind  of  the  period  rather  than 
an  authoritative  taste.  In  Nightingale  Valley  Tenny- 
son's Ulysses  may  be  found  shining  between  pieces  by 
Milton  and  Shakespeare,  but  also  accompanied  with 
some  very  different  work  by  Mrs.  Browning,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Poe,  Bryant,  and  Richard  Barham. 

The   Victorians  then  had   not  wholly  bowed  to  a 
standard  of  infallible  and  exclusive  taste.    What  our 
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historian  had  in  mind  was  the  long  persistent  demand 
for  a  certain  kind  of  poetry,  and  the  standing  temptation 
to  those  who  were  able  to  supply  it.  Tennyson  himself, 
though  he  benefited  in  one  way  by  this  demand,  was 
natural  man  enough  to  be  at  the  same  time  annoyed  with 
his  imitators.  "  Most  can  raise  the  flower  now,  for  all 
have  got  the  seed/'  But  they  had  not  really  got  the 
seed  :  the  flowers  they  raised  were  only  flowers  in  the 
looking-glass.  As  for  the  development  of  genuine 
poetry,  that  may  have  been  retarded,  but  we  have  no 
evidence  to  prove  it.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  discourage- 
ment, any  stifling  of  original  genius,  nor  did  the  "  revo- 
lutionary movements  "  pass  away  in  smoke.  The  action 
of  poetry  may  be  delayed,  but  there  can  be  no  permanent 
loss,  since  it  cannot  be  silenced  :  the  printed  word  re- 
mains, and  its  suggestions  may  be  revived  at  any  time, 
with  full  effect. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  the  supposed 
"  holding  stationary  "  in  those  sixty  years  of  the  last 
century,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  state  of 
poetry  is  very  little  the  worse  for  it.  Tennyson  died  in 
1892  :  by  1902  Swinburne  and  Meredith — the  last  of 
the  Victorian  masters — had  ceased  from  poetry.  We 
advanced  into  the  twentieth  century,  with  a  varied  in- 
heritance from  the  preceding  generation,  and  with 
complete  freedom  to  use  our  own  resources  to  make  for 
ourselves  a  life  of  our  own. 

Since  that  moment  there  has  never  been  any  lack  of 
poets,  nor  did  the  new  poets  spring  up  suddenly  from 
the  ground.  They  had  been  growing  healthily  enough 
among  the  taller  trunks,  and  were  already,  when  these 
fell,  of  stature  sufficient  to  save  the  landscape  from  any 
appearance  of  desolation.    There  were,  indeed,  among 
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them  some  so  conspicuous  that  they  can  hardly  be 
treated  of  as  belonging  essentially  to  the  new  order  of 
things :  the  work  of  Thomas  Hardy,  Charles  Doughty, 
Robert  Bridges,  A.  E.  Housman,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
Francis  Thompson,  William  Butler  Yeats,  Margaret 
Woods,  and  Alice  Meynell  will  therefore  not  be  exempli- 
fied among  those  to  be  surveyed  in  this  book.  They  are 
named  here  because  they  are  influences  which  must  be 
borne  in  mind :  and  because  it  is  as  well  to  correct  in 
passing  the  erroneous  statement  that  "  the  first  decade 
of  the  present  century  was  extraordinarily  barren."  In 
that  decade,  besides  the  work  of  the  nine  poets  just 
mentioned,  there  were  also  constantly  appearing  poems 
by  Laurence  Binyon,  Sturge  Moore,  Walter  de  la  Mare, 
Ford  Madox  Ford,  Hilaire  Belloc,  Alfred  Noyes,  Ezra 
Pound,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Lionel  Johnson,  Arthur  Symons, 
and  Stephen  Phillips.  Of  these  poets  three  were  after- 
wards included  in  the  collections  called  "  Georgian 
Poetry,"  and  they  with  six  more  form  the  first  of  the 
groups  which  make  up  the  present  volume. 

Mr.  Marsh's  "  Georgians  "  numbered  more  than  forty 
in  the  ten  years  during  which  the  series  was  maintained  : 
of  these  eighteen  have  been  chosen,  with  Edward  Thomas 
added,  to  make  a  group  representative  of  the  period 
191 1-20.  The  third  and  last  group  consists  of  ten  poets, 
a  company  of  such  various  powers  and  methods  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  they  are  in  fact  repre- 
sentative, in  any  general  way,  of  the  poetry  of  the 
present  decade.  The  difficulty  may  be  best  emphasized 
by  a  single  piece  of  evidence.  In  June  1920  the  Poetry 
Book  Shop  issued  a  Bibliography  of  Modern  Poetry 
which  contained  "  as  far  as  possible  a  complete  record 
of  books  of  poetry  published  from  January  1:912  to  the 
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end  of  May  1920."  The  list  did  not  include  anthologies 
or  prose  dramas,  yet  the  number  of  the  authors  was 
over  a  thousand,  and  of  these  a  hundred  and  four  were 
considered  worthy  of  a  short  critical  note.  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  figures  can  only  be  shown  by  a  comparison 
with  the  output  of  previous  centuries.  A  list  compiled 
in  1907  from  all  available  sources  showed  that  the  total 
number  of  poets  known  to  have  published  volumes  of 
verse  in  England  down  to  that  date  was  about  seven 
hundred.  The  poetry  of  to-day,  therefore,  may  well  be 
more  diverse  in  character  than  that  of  any  preceding 
generation,  and  it  must  certainly  be  more  difficult  to 
exemplify,  especially  when  the  aim  is  not  merely  to  give 
pleasure  but  to  afford  a  general  view,  and  to  choose  a 
standpoint  for  looking  forward  as  well  as  backward. 

Difficult  as  it  is  the  enterprise  has  an  attraction  of  its 
own,  and  the  present  moment  seems  to  be  a  favourable 
one.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  two  observations. 
First,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a  large  public  now  reading 
poetry,  and  showing  a  marked  preference  for  "  modern  " 
poetry  rather  than  that  of  the  older  and  "  greater  " 
poets.  It  would  seem  that  there  has  been  a  wide  change 
affecting  both  writers  and  readers,  but  more  especially 
the  latter:  that  poems  are  now  generally  desired,  not 
as  possessions  of  changeless  and  inexhaustible  beauty, 
expressing  and  re-creating  those  emotions  which  were 
believed  to  be  common  to  all  generations,  but  as  the 
utterance  of  contemporary  life,  transient  perhaps  and 
not  always  "  melodious  "  or  "  regular,"  but  with  the 
vividness  and  the  appropriate  rhythm  of  the  actual 
event — an  event  which  was  necessarily  beyond  the 
experience  of  times  past. 

There  may  be  something — possibly  a  great  deal — to 
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be  said  in  support  of  older  views,  but  this  new  one  is 
interesting  both  for  its  sudden  prevalence,  and  for  the 
implications  which  it  must  reveal  if  it  is  impartially 
examined.  Unfortunately  it  is  but  seldom  that  poetry 
is  impartially  examined — if  it  is  noticed  at  all  with  any 
but  a  languid  attention,  the  old  minds  and  the  young 
rush  into  battle  at  once  and  flourish  all  the  weapons  of 
prejudice  :  and  they  have  too  often  been  officered  by 
the  critics  of  the  day,  crying  "  Up  the  rebels ! "  or  "  This 
will  never  do."  But  here  there  is  at  work  to-day  a 
second  favourable  change.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there 
was  but  a  faint  chance,  when  a  new  writer  put  forth  his 
volume  of  verse,  that  any  reviewer  would  try  to  dis- 
cover the  intention  of  the  poet,  or  measure  his  achieve- 
ment against  it.  The  review  generally  started  from 
a  personal  sense  of  comfort  or  discomfort,  and  was 
occupied  with  the  justification  and  exemplification  of 
these  feelings.  "  Mr.  M.'s  verse  has  the  misfortune  not 
to  scan — there  is  hardly  a  line  which  can  claim  to  be  a 
true  iambic  pentameter/'  "  Mr.  N.'s  choice  of  material 
condemns  him  from  the  start — he  ought  to  know  that 
the  Morte  Darthur  is  a  subject  which  Lord  Tennyson 
has  made  peculiarly  his  own."  Occasionally  there  were 
eulogies — more  profitable  than  the  castigations  to  the 
poets  who  received  them,  but  also  more  humiliating. 
There  was,  in  short,  hardly  ever  any  recognition  of  an 
equal  position  or  of  a  common  interest  between  critic 
and  poet.  To-day  all  that  is  forgotten  :  there  are  at 
least  half  a  dozen  periodicals  in  whose  pages  the  didactic 
magisterial  attitude  is  seldom  or  never  adopted — in 
which  therefore  a  serious  poet  may  be  sure  of  meeting 
with  courtesy  and  at  least  an  honest  attempt  at  a 
sympathetic  understanding.    This  may  be  due  to  some 
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miracle  of  the  kind  desired  by  Socrates :  perhaps  the 
critics  have  become  poets,  or  the  poets  have  become 
critics.  But  each  of  these  metamorphoses  would  bring 
serious  dangers  upon  us,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  what 
has  happened  is  merely  a  development  of  intelligence  and 
good  manners. 

To  aid  such  a  development  is  the  aim  of  this  book.  Its 
starting-point  is  from  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the 
autocratic  anthologist.  The  poems  here  given  are  not 
selected  because  the  compiler  prefers  them,  or  wishes  to 
make  the  reader  prefer  them,  to  any  others  of  the  several 
poets  or  to  all  others  whatsoever.  They  have  been 
chosen,  in  most  cases  with  the  help  or  the  approval  of 
the  poets  themselves,  to  represent  as  adequately  as 
possible  the  art  of  each,  and  to  afford  as  good  an  oppor- 
tunity as  possible  for  fruitful  comparisons.  But  it  is 
also  greatly  desired  that  they  should  give  to  the  reader 
the  same  emotional  pleasure  which  they  have  given  to 
the  compiler.  There  must  be  a  choice  of  poets,  as  of 
friends,  a  choice  by  liking  and  by  repute  :  but  it  should 
not  be  one  into  which  the  intellect  enters  too  consciously 
or  too  influentially.  Poetry  springs  from  impulse  and 
has  a  right  to  an  impulsive  response.  The  right  is 
founded  upon  a  fact  of  nature.  Every  poet  writes,  willy- 
nilly,  for  an  audience,  because  he  is  born  a  social  being, 
and  cannot  even  in  imagination  re-create  himself  as  a 
solitary  one,  without  human  relations  past  or  present. 
It  does  not  follow,  as  some  fear,  that  poetry  is  in  the 
same  danger  as  liberty,  of  being  shackled  and  degraded 
by  the  power  of  the  herd,  blind  hooves  in  search  of  low 
satisfactions,  and  willing  to  accept  nothing  else.  The 
relation  is  in  reality  a  very  different  one  :  the  poet  not 
only  gives  to  his  circle,  but  also  receives  in  turn :   he 
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shares  the  mental  climate  of  his  time,  and  also  draws 
strength  and  confidence  from  the  response  of  his  con- 
temporaries. In  studying  poets,  then,  it  is  not  irrelevant 
or  unimportant  to  note  whether  they  are  irradiated  by 
public  favour  or  thrust  back  upon  themselves  by 
neglect.  This  is  not  an  argument  for  a  choice  decided 
by  counting  sales.  The  poets  exemplified  in  this  book 
are  all  notable — that  is  to  say,  they  are  in  virtue  of  some 
quality  of  their  work  writers  who  cannot  be  ignored  or 
slighted  by  any  one  seriously  interested  in  the  poetry  of 
our  time.  But  there  are  probably  wide  differences  be- 
tween the  figures  which  show  their  respective  popularity 
with  buyers :  it  would  be  no  matter  for  regret  if  the 
inequality  of  favour  could  be  at  least  reduced.  That, 
however,  is  the  business  of  the  publishers :  our  concern 
is  not  with  rewards  but  with  powers  and  excellences. 
We  read  and  compare  in  the  hope  of  understanding  first 
the  poets,  and  the  time  in  which  they  five  ;  then  their 
art,  their  outlook  on  the  universe,  and  the  new  world 
which  they  create  thereby  ;  then  with  their  help  we  look 
to  enlarge  and  order  our  own  mental  abode  ;  to  gain  for 
ourselves  a  clearer  vision  of  the  nature  of  the  poetic 
activity,  and  so  of  the  universal  process  of  life,  and  the 
relation  of  the  spirit  of  man  to  reality. 
'  But  upon  this  path  no  one  can  drive  another  :  he  can 
only  provide  the  material  for  study,  and  state  with 
sincerity  his  own  conclusions. 
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NEW  PATHS  ON  HELICON 
Part  II 

BESIDE  THE  BED 

Someone  has  shut  the  shining  eyes,  straightened  and 
folded 
The  wandering  hands  quietly  covering  the  unquiet 
breast : 
So,  smoothed  and  silenced  you  he,  like  a  child,  not  again 
to  be  questioned  or  scolded  ; 
But,  for  you,  not  one  of  us  believes  that  this  is  rest. 

Not  so  to  close  the  windows  down  can  cloud  and  deaden 

The  blue  beyond  :    or  to  screen  the  wavering  flame 

subdue  its  breath  : 

Why,  if  I  lay  my  cheek  to  your  cheek,  your  grey  lips, 

like  dawn,  would  quiver  and  redden, 

Breaking  into  the  old,  odd  smile  at  this  fraud  of  death. 

Because  all  night  you  have  not  turned  to  us  or  spoken 
It  is  time  for  you  to  wake  ;   your  dreams  were  never 
very  deep  : 
I,  for  one,  have  seen  the  thin,  bright,  twisted  threads  of 
them  dimmed  suddenly  and  broken, 
This  is  only  a  most  piteous  pretence  of  sleep  ! 

THE  CHANGELING 

Toll  no  bell  for  me,  dear  Father,  dear  Mother, 
Waste  no  sighs ; 
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There  are  my  sisters,  there  is  my  little  brother 
Who  plays  in  the  place  called  Paradise, 

Your  children  all,  your  children  for  ever ; 
But  I,  so  wild, 

Your  disgrace,  with  the  queer  brown  face,  was  never, 
Never,  I  know,  but  half  your  child  ! 

In  the  garden  at  play,  all  day,  last  summer, 

Far  and  away  I  heard 
The  sweet  "  tweet-tweet  "  of  a  strange  new-comer, 

The  dearest,  clearest  call  of  a  bird. 
It  lived  down  there  in  the  deep  green  hollow, 

My  own  old  home,  and  the  fairies  say 
The  word  of  a  bird  is  a  thing  to  follow, 

So  I  was  away  a  night  and  a  day. 

One  evening,  too,  by  the  nursery  fire, 

We  snuggled  close  and  sat  round  so  still, 
When  suddenly  as  the  wind  blew  higher, 

Something  scratched  on  the  window-sill. 
A  pinched  brown  face  peered  in — I  shivered  ; 

No  one  listened  or  seemed  to  see  ; 
The  arms  of  it  waved  and  the  wings  of  it  quivered, 

Whoo — I  knew  it  had  come  for  me  ; 

Some  are  as  bad  as  bad  can  be  ! 
All  night  long  they  danced  in  the  rain, 
Round  and  round  in  a  dripping  chain, 
Threw  their  caps  at  the  window-pane, 

Tried  to  make  me  scream  and  shout 

And  fling  the  bedclothes  all  about : 
I  meant  to  stay  in  bed  that  night, 
And  if  only  you  had  left  a  light 

They  would  never  have  got  me  out. 
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Sometimes  I  wouldn't  speak,  you  see, 

Or  answer  when  you  spoke  to  me, 
Because  in  the  long,  still  dusks  of  Spring 
You  can  hear  the  whole  world  whispering ; 

The  shy  green  grasses  making  love, 

The  feathers  grow  on  the  dear,  grey  dove, 

The  tiny  heart  of  the  redstart  beat, 

The  patter  of  the  squirrel's  feet, 
The  pebbles  pushing  in  the  silver  streams, 
The  rushes  talking  in  their  dreams, 

The  swish-swish  of  the  bat's  black  wings, 

The  wild-wood  bluebell's  sweet  ting-tings, 
Humming  and  hammering  at  your  ear, 
Everything  there  is  to  hear 
In  the  heart  of  hidden  things, 

But  not  in  the  midst  of  the  nursery  riot, 

That's  why  I  wanted  to  be  quiet, 
Couldn't  do  my  sums,  or  sing, 
Or  settle  down  to  anything. 

And  when,  for  that,  I  was  sent  upstairs 

I  did  kneel  down  to  say  my  prayers  ; 
But  the  King  who  sits  on  your  high  church  steeple 
Has  nothing  to  do  with  us  fairy  people  ! 

Times  I  pleased  you,  dear  Father,  dear  Mother, 

Learned  all  my  lessons  and  liked  to  play, 
And  dearly  I  loved  the  little  pale  brother 

Whom  some  other  bird  must  have  called  away. 
Why  did  They  bring  me  here  to  make  me 

Not  quite  bad  and  not  quite  good, 
Why,  unless  They're  wicked,  do  They  want,  in  spite,  to 
take  me 

Back  to  their  wet,  wild  wood  ? 
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Now,  every  night  I  shall  see  the  windows  shining, 
The  gold  lamp's  glow,  and  the  fire's  red  gleam, 
While  the  best  of  us  are  twining  twigs  and  the  rest  of  us 
are  whining 
In  the  hollow  by  the  stream. 
Black  and  chill  are  Their  nights  on  the  wold  ; 

And  They  live  so  long  and  They  feel  no  pain  : 
I  shall  grow  up,  but  never  grow  old, 
I  shall  always,  always  be  very  cold, 
I  shall  never  come  back  again  ! 


EXSPECTO  RESURRECTIONEM 

Oh  !   King  who  hast  the  key 

Of  that  dark  room, 
The  last  which  prisons  us  but  held  not  Thee, 

Thou  know'st  its  gloom. 
Dost  Thou  a  little  love  this  one 

Shut  in  to-night, 
Young  and  so  piteously  alone, 

Cold — out  of  sight  ? 
Thou  know'st  how  hard  and  bare 
The  pillow  of  that  new-made  narrow  bed, 

Then  leave  not  there 

So  dear  a  head  ! 


I  HAVE  BEEN  THROUGH  THE  GATES 

His  heart,  to  me,  was  a  place  of  palaces  and  pinnacles 
and  shining  towers ; 
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I  saw  it  then  as  we  see  things  in  dreams, — I  do  not 

remember  how  long  I  slept ; 
I  remember  the  trees,  and  the  high,  white  walls,  and  how 

the  sun  was  always  on  the  towers ; 
The  walls  are  standing  to-day,  and  the  gates :    I  have 

been  through  the  gates,  I  have  groped,  I  have  crept 
Back,  back.    There  is  dust  in  the  streets,  and  blood  ; 

they  are  empty  ;  darkness  is  over  them  ; 
His  heart  is  a  place  with  the  lights  gone  out,  forsaken  by 

great  winds  and  the  heavenly  rain,  unclean  and 

unswept, 
Like  the  heart  of  the  holy  city,  old,  blind,  beautiful 

Jerusalem, 

Over  which  Christ  wept. 


From  MADELEINE  IN  CHURCH 

How  old  was  Mary  out  of  whom  you  cast 
So  many  devils  ?     Was  she  young  or  perhaps  for  years 
She  had  sat  staring,  with  dry  eyes,  at  this  and  that  man 
going  past 
Till  suddenly  she  saw  You  on  the  steps  of  Simon's 
house 
And  stood  and  looked  at  You  through  tears. 

I  think  she  must  have  known  by  those 
The  thing,  for  what  it  was  that  had  come  to  her. 
For  some  of  us  there  is  a  passion,  I  suppose 
So  far  from  earthly  cares  and  earthly  fears 
That  in  its  stillness  you  can  hardly  stir, 

Or  in  its  nearness  lift  your  hand, 
So  great  that  you  have  simply  got  to  stand 
Looking  at  it  through  tears,  through  tears ; 
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Then  straight  from  these  there  broke  the  kiss. 

I  think  You  must  have  known  by  this 
The  thing,  for  what   it  was,   that  had  come  to 
You: 
She  did  not  love  You  like  the  rest, 
It  was  in  her  own  way,  but  at  the  worst,  the 
best, 
She  gave  you  something  altogether  new. 
And  through  it  all,  from  her,  no  word, 
She  scarcely  saw  You,  scarcely  heard  : 
Surely  You  knew  when  she  so  touched  You  with  her 
hair, 
Or  by  the  wet  cheek  lying  there, 
And  while  her  perfume  clung  to  You  from  head  to  feet 
all  through  the  day 
That  You  can  change  the  things  for  which  we  care, 
But  even  You,  unless  You  kill  us,  not  the  way. 

This,  then,  was  peace  for  her,  but  passion  too. 
I  wonder  was  it  like  a  kiss  that  once  I  knew, 
The  only  one  that  I  would  care  to  take 
Into  the  grave  with  me,  to  which  if  there  were  after- 
wards, to  wake. 
Almost  as  happy  as  the  carven  dead 
In  some  dim  chancel  lying  head  by  head 
We  slept  with  it,  but  face  to  face,  the  whole  night 
through — 
One  breath,  one  throbbing  quietness,  as  if  the  thing 
behind  our  lips  was  endless  life, 
Lost,  as  I  woke,  to  hear  in  the  strange  earthly  dawn, 
his  "  Are  you  there  ?  " 
And  lie  still,  listening  to  the  wind  outside,  among 
the  firs. 
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So  Mary  chose  the  dream  of  Him  for  what  was  left  to 
her  of  night  and  day, 
It  is  the  only  truth  :   it  is  the  dream  in  us  that  neither 
life  nor  death  nor  any  other  thing  can  take 
away ; 

But  if  she  had  not  touched  Him  in  the  doorway  of  the 
dream  could  she  have  cared  so  much  ? 

She  was  a  sinner,  we  are  what  we  are  :  the  spirit  after- 
wards, but  first,  the  touch. 
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XXVII 


He  issues  from  the  waters  of  the  stream, 
And  moves  along  the  flower-bespangled  grass  ; 
I  gently  draw  aside  to  watch  him  pass — 
Youth  of  my  life,  loveliness  of  my  dream. 

He  steals  throughout  my  being,  pure  as  snow. 
Not  mine  to  hold  him  here — not  mine,  alas, 
To  claim  possession  of  him  ;  he  must  pass  : 
Life  needs  him  wheresoever  he  may  go. 

His  lips  are  framed  to  breathe  the  wondering  word  ; 
His  feet  are  set  toward  the  open  fields  ; 
The  thankful  earth  he  presses  yearns  and  yields  : 
His  motion  is  a  melody  unheard. 

O  Youth,  Youth  of  the  marble  shining  limb, 
With  arms  uplifted  to  the  vernal  skies  ; 
O  perfect  face,  O  blue  beloved  eyes — 
Soul  of  all  souls,  keep  loveliness  in  him  ! 

XXIX 

She  of  the  soft  brow  and  the  delicate  hands, 
Who  in  the  early  dawn  is  wont  to  trace 
Mazes  of  gossamer,  that  hang  like  lace 
From  rose  to  rose  on  fragile  dewy  bands ; 
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Who,  like  a  pearly-fingered  melodist, 
Can  fill  the  spirit  with  enamoured  pain, 
Chanting  at  evening  as  the  sound  of  rain  ; 
Who,  hovering  in  the  semblance  of  a  mist 

On  cool  sad  days  upon  the  windless  earth, 

Can  clothe  in  silence  all  the  sombre  trees ; 

Who  sometimes  in  the  semblance  of  a  breeze, 

Moves  through  the  slumbering  heavens  without  mirth  ; 

Who  whispers,  gently  whispers  on  the  sea, 
Who  weaves  and  spins  and  whispers  on  the  lands  ; 
She  of  the  soft  brow  and  the  delicate  hands  : 
Hath  any  one  discovered — Who  is  she  ? 


WEEK-END 


The  train  !    The  twelve  o'clock  for  paradise. 

Hurry,  or  it  will  try  to  creep  away. 
Out  in  the  country  every  one  is  wise  : 

We  can  be  only  wise  on  Saturday. 
There  you  are  waiting,  little  friendly  house  : 

Those  are  your  chimney-stacks  with  you  between, 
Surrounded  by  old  trees  and  strolling  cows, 

Staring  through  all  your  windows  at  the  green. 
Your  homely  floor  is  creaking  for  our  tread  ; 

The  smiling  tea-pot  with  contented  spout 
Thinks  of  the  boiling  water,  and  the  bread 

Longs  for  the  butter.  All  their  hands  are  out 
To  greet  us,  and  the  gentle  blankets  seem 
Purring  and  crooning  :  "  Lie  in  us,  and  dream/ 
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The  key  will  stammer,  and  the  door  reply, 

The  hall  wake,  yawn,  and  smile  ;  the  torpid  stair 
Will  grumble  at  our  feet,  the  table  cry  : 

"  Fetch  my  belongings  for  me  ;   I  am  bare." 
A  clatter  !     Something  in  the  attic  falls. 

A  ghost  has  lifted  up  his  robes  and  fled. 
The  loitering  shadows  move  along  the  walls  ; 

Then  silence  very  slowly  lifts  his  head. 
The  starling  with  impatient  screech  has  flown 

The  chimney,  and  is  watching  from  the  tree. 
They  thought  us  gone  for  ever  :  mouse  alone 

Stops  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  to  see. 

Now  all  you  idle  things,  resume  your  toil. 
Hearth,  put  your  flames  on.    Sulky  kettle,  boil 

in 

Contented  evening  ;  comfortable  joys  ; 

The  snoozing  fire,  and  all  the  fields  are  still : 
Tranquil  delight,  no  purpose,  and  no  noise — 

Unless  the  slow  wind  flowing  round  the  hill. 
"  Murry  "  (the  kettle)  dozes  ;  little  mouse 

Is  rambling  prudently  about  the  floor. 
There's  lovely  conversation  in  this  house  : 

Words  become  princes  that  were  slaves  before. 
What  a  sweet  atmosphere  for  you  and  me 

The  people  that  have  been  here  left  behind.  .  .  . 
Oh,  but  I  fear  it  may  turn  out  to  be 

Built  of  a  dream,  erected  in  the  mind  : 

So  if  we  speak  too  loud,  we  may  awaken 
To  find  it  vanished,  and  ourselves  mistaken. 
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IV 

Lift  up  the  curtain  carefully.     All  the  trees 

Stand  in  the  dark  like  drowsy  sentinels. 

The  oak  is  talkative  to-night ;  he  tells 
The  little  bushes  crowding  at  his  knees 
That  formidable,  hard,  voluminous 

History  of  growth  from  acorn  into  age. 
They  titter  like  school-children  ;   they  arouse 

Their  comrades,  who  exclaim  :   "  He  is  very  sage. 
Look  how  the  moon  is  staring  through  that  cloud, 

Laying  and  lifting  idle  streaks  of  light. 
O  hark  !  was  that  the  monstrous  wind,  so  loud 

And  sudden,  prowling  always  through  the  night  ? 
Let  down  the  shaking  curtain.     They  are  queer, 
Those  foreigners.     They  and  we  live  so  near. 


Come,  come  to  bed.     The  shadows  move  about, 

And  some  one  seems  to  overhear  our  talk. 
The  fire  is  low  ;  the  candles  flicker  out ; 

The  ghosts  of  former  tenants  want  to  walk. 
Already  they  are  shuffling  through  the  gloom. 

I  felt  an  old  man  touch  my  shoulder-blade  ; 
Once  he  was  married  here  :   they  love  this  room, 

He  and  his  woman  and  the  child  they  made. 
Dead,  dead,  they  are,  yet  some  familiar  sound, 

Creeping  along  the  brink  of  happy  life, 
Revives  their  memory  from  under  ground — 

The  farmer  and  his  troublesome  old  wife. 
Let  us  be  going  :   as  we  climb  the  stairs, 
They  11  sit  down  in  our  warm  half-empty  chairs. 
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VI 

Morning  !     Wake  up  !     Awaken  !     All  the  boughs 

Are  rippling  on  the  air  across  the  green. 
The  youngest  birds  are  singing  to  the  house. 

Blood  of  the  world  ! — and  is  the  country  clean  ? 
Disturb  the  precinct.     Cool  it  with  a  shout. 

Sing  as  you  trundle  down  to  light  the  fire. 
Turn  the  encumbering  shadows  tumbling  out, 

And  fill  the  chambers  with  a  new  desire. 
Life  is  no  good,  unless  the  morning  brings 

White  happiness  and  quick  delight  of  day. 
These  half-inanimate  domestic  things 

Must  all  be  useful,  or  must  go  away. 

Coffee,  be  fragrant.     Porridge  in  my  plate, 
Increase  the  vigour  to  fulfil  my  fate. 


VII 

The  fresh  air  moves  like  water  round  a  boat. 

The  white  clouds  wander.     Let  us  wander  too. 
The  whining,  wavering  plover  flap  and  float. 

That  crow  is  flying  after  that  cuckoo. 
Look  !     Look  !  .  .  .  They're  gone.     What  are  the  great 
trees  calling  ? 

Just  come  a  little  farther,  by  that  edge 
Of  green,  to  where  the  stormy  ploughland,  falling 

Wave  upon  wave,  is  lapping  to  the  hedge. 
Oh,  what  a  lovely  bank  !     Give  me  your  hand. 

Lie  down  and  press  your  heart  against  the  ground. 
Let  us  both  listen  till  we  understand, 

Each  through  the  other,  every  natural  sound.  .  .  . 

(3,028)  3 
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I  can't  hear  anything  to-day,  can  you, 
But,  far  and  near  :   "  Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  ! 
Cuckoo  !  "  ? 

VIII 

The  everlasting  grass — how  bright,  how  cool ! 

The  day  has  gone  too  suddenly,  too  soon. 
There's  something  white  and  shiny  in  that  pool — 

Throw  in  a  stone,  and  you  will  hit  the  moon. 
Listen,  the  church-bell  ringing  !     Do  not  say 

We  must  go  back  to-morrow  to  our  work. 
Well  tell  them  we  are  dead  :  we  died  to-day. 

We're  lazy.     We're  too  happy.     We  will  shirk. 
We're  cows.     We're  kettles.     We'll  be  anything 

Except  the  manikins  of  time  and  fear. 
We'll  start  away  to-morrow  wandering, 

And  nobody  will  notice  in  a  year.  .  .  . 

Now  the  great  sun  is  slipping  under  ground. 
Grip    firmly ! — How    the    earth    is    whirling 
round. 

IX 

Be  staid  ;  be  careful ;  and  be  not  too  free. 
Temptation  to  enjoy  your  liberty 
May  rise  against  you,  break  into  a  crime, 
And  smash  the  habit  of  employing  Time. 
It  serves  no  purpose  that  the  careful  clock 

Mark  the  appointment,  the  officious  train 
Hurry  to  keep  it,  if  the  minutes  mock 

Loud   in    your    ear :    "  Late.    Late.    Late.    Late 
again." 
Week-end  is  very  well  on  Saturday  : 

On  Monday  it's  a  different  affair — 
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A  little  episode,  a  trivial  stay 

In  some  oblivious  spot  somehow,  somewhere. 
On  Sunday  night  we  hardly  laugh  or  speak  : 
Week-end  begins  to  merge  itself  in  Week. 


Pack  up  the  house,  and  close  the  creaking  door. 

The  fields  are  dull  this  morning  in  the  rain. 
It's  difficult  to  leave  that  homely  floor. 

Wave  a  light  hand  ;  we  will  return  again. 
(What  was  that  bird  ?)     Good-bye,  ecstatic  tree, 

Floating,  bursting,  and  breathing  on  the  air. 
The  lonely  farm  is  wondering  that  we 

Can  leave.     How  every  window  seems  to  stare  ! 
That  bag  is  heavy.     Share  it  for  a  bit. 

You  like  that  gentle  swashing  of  the  ground 
As  we  tread  ?  .  .  . 

It  is  over.     Now  we  sit 

Reading  the  morning  paper  in  the  sound 
Of  the  debilitating  heavy  train. 
London  again,  again.     London  again. 


REAL  PROPERTY 

Tell  me  about  that  harvest  field. 

Oh  !     Fifty  acres  of  living  bread. 

The  colour  has  painted  itself  in  my  heart. 

The  form  is  patterned  in  my  head. 

So  now  I  take  it  everywhere  ; 
See  it  whenever  I  look  round  ; 
Hear  it  growing  through  every  sound, 
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Know  exactly  the  sound  it  makes — 
Remembering,  as  one  must  all  day, 
Under  the  pavement  the  live  earth  aches. 

Trees  are  at  the  farther  end, 
Limes  all  full  of  the  mumbling  bee  : 
So  there  must  be  a  harvest  field 
Whenever  one  thinks  of  a  linden  tree. 

A  hedge  is  about  it,  very  tall, 
Hazy  and  cool,  and  breathing  sweet. 
Round  paradise  is  such  a  wall, 
And  all  the  day,  in  such  a  way, 
In  paradise  the  wild  birds  call. 

You  only  need  to  close  your  eyes 

And  go  within  your  secret  mind, 

And  you'll  be  into  paradise  : 

Fve  learnt  quite  easily  to  find 

Some  linden  trees  and  drowsy  bees, 

A  tall  sweet  hedge  with  the  corn  behind. 

I  will  not  have  that  harvest  mown  ; 
I'll  keep  the  corn  and  leave  the  bread. 
I've  bought  that  field  ;  it's  now  my  own  : 
I've  fifty  acres  in  my  head. 
I  take  it  as  a  dream  to  bed. 
I  carry  it  about  all  day.  .  .  . 

Sometimes  when  I  have  found  a  friend 
I  give  a  blade  of  corn  away. 
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THE  ROUT  OF  THE  AMAZONS 

At  foot  of  tall  and  grandly-towering  pines 

Was  where  she  fell ;  for  there  she  dead  lay  fallen, 

Between  two  groves  of  grandly-towering  pines. 

Yea,  here  she  fell ;  for  here  she  dead  lay  fallen 

With  both  arms  stretched  beyond  her  upturned  face, 

Pointing  the  way  her  steed  had  madly  fled  ; 

Her  feet,  where  their  wake  ended  in  dank  grass 

Through  which  they  had  been  trailed  some  thirty  yards, 

Lying  wound  in  their  straps  and  scored  with  scratches  ; 

A  spotted  skin  belting  the  tattered  vests 

That  chilly  shook  upon  her  loins,  or  framing 

A  globed  discovered  breast  and  firm  full  throat : 

Perfectly  still :  and  in  her  raven  hair 

Nested  her  face  like  snow  on  cyprus  cradled, 

While  near  one  hand  a  yellow  daffodil 

With  unbruised  stalk  flaunted  its  winsome  head. 

There,  while  I  gazed  upon  her,  I  could  see 

The  quiet  country  melt  in  haze  away 

Miles  beyond  miles.     There  beautiful  she  lay, 

The  tall  pines  barely  murmuring  far  aloft, 

Not  stooping  and  not  conscious  she  was  there  : 

Yet  once  I  saw  the  ripe  and  rustling  corn 

Arch  down  above  a  baby  sleeping  naked  ; 

Tender  and  carefui  as  Demeter  was 

Of  her  Persephone  at  eighteen  months, 
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So  fond  the  wheat  bowed  o'er  that  baby  lying 

Not  far  from  where  men  reaped  between  two  fields 

Upon  a  patch  of  close-grown  clover  leaves. 

A  pitcher  in  a  wattled  jacket  cased, 

And  food  tied  with  a  napkin,  stood  beside 

Its  curly  flaxen  poll ;  the  patterned  shawl, 

Which  once  had  wrapped  it,  'neath  its  legs  lay  crumpled, — 

For  great  the  warmth  and  sturdy  those  fine  limbs. 

There,  under  curving  heavy-fruited  stalks, 

And  nodding  ears  of  dry  and  rustling  corn, 

Between  those  fields  outspread  like  oceans  rolling, 

The  two-years-old  slept  sound  ;  and  I,  who  heard 

The  reapers  sing  the  contest  and  defeat 

Of  Linus,  to  give  time  to  their  hard  toil, 

Might  watch  her  grace  in  slumber  half  an  hour, 

And  wonder  whether  she  had  dreams  or  no. 

It  was  a  child,  whose  prettiness  in  play 

Might  well  have  charmed  the  bird  down  from  the  tree  : 

I,  gazing  on  that  dead  form,  thought  of  her, 

And  felt  as  then  I  felt,  and  stole  away, 

As  though  a-feared  lest  she  might  wake,  and  scream 

To  see  my  horns,  brown  visage,  and  white  teeth. 

Laomedon. 

Meseems  that  these  must  have  been  amazons, 

Beyond  the  isles  that  live,  beyond  the  isles  ; 

I  have  heard  tell  (but  ne'er  did  credit  much) 

Of  their  strange  way  of  life  and  warlike  strength  : 

And  yet,  since  that  thy  tongue  seems  new-endowed, 

Perchance  thou  art  inspired  of  a  god 

And  speakest  things  that  are  not,  to  win  love — 

To  win  love  hinting  grandeurs  not  contained 
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In  what  contains  us,  air  and  sight  and  sound  ; 
For  that  they  should  invade  our  Hellas  seems 
In  very  sooth  a  dream. 

Faun. 

No,  no  !   no  dream  ! 
Not  far  from  where  that  lovely  warrior  lay 
I  sate  me  down  in  deep  and  solemn  mood, 
Then  came  a  bird  and  sang, — 
Sang  and  flew  off  once  more  ; 
A  squirrel  came  and  wondered  what  it  meant ; 
The  nimble  rogue  had  hoped  I'd  give  him  chase. 
He  knew  not  she  lay  there  in  middle  glade 
Dead,  yet  as  beautiful  as  hope  of  health 
After  one  has  been  sick.     And  it  grew  cold, 
And  the  damp  spring-tide  evening  settled  in  ; 
Between  the  tall  sad  trunks  the  light  grew  grey, 
And  green  gave  place  to  blackness  in  the  grass  : 
With  strident  cries  at  times,  but  ne'er  a  song, 
The  birds  had  gone  to  roost ;  and  silence  reigned 
Like  the  great  future,  absolute  control 
Exerting  without  any  sensible  sign  ; — 
Lord  of  an  hour,  as  that  great  realm  of  hope 
Imposeth  all  life  long.     Mutely  I  prayed 
That  she  to  joy  might  even  yet  return, 
Then  looked  and  saw  the  stars  shine  through  the  boughs, 
And  far  away  I  heard  a  silver  sound. 
At  first  methought  it  was  the  rising  moon 
Did  make  a  music  pure  and  clear  as  dew  ; 
But,  lo  !  'twas  answered  from  the  west,  and  soon 
Out  of  the  south  was  gently  born  again. 
I  did  not  move,  but  mine  eyes  filled  with  tears  ; 
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And  now  from  many  quarters  all  at  once, 

And  then  again  in  silver  dialogue, 

Across  the  inlets  of  the  sea, 

Across  the  plains, 

Across  successive  ranges  of  the  hills, 

Fainter  than  music,  more  magical  than  harps, 

It  rose  and  was  approaching  from  all  sides  ; 

I  rocked  myself  for  bliss, — a  hallali, 

A  hallali  on  horns  of  crystal  sounded. 

The  nymphs  of  Artemis  they  blewT  those  horns 

On  all  the  hills,  in  every  forest's  heart, 

And  down  the  valleys,  and  across  the  plains, 

And  near  the  distant  inlets  of  the  sea, 

Where'er  a  woman's  body  they  had  found. 

Now  close  behind  me,  twenty  paces  back, 

It  sounded  :  and  I,  turning,  saw  one  stand 

With  all  the  dignity  and  charm  of  night, 

In  a  white  tunic  with  a  grey-green  cloak, 

Beside  that  prostrate  sister  of  like  grace. 

Then  knelt  she  and  laid  both  the  arms  to  rest, 

Next  straightened  both  the  knees,  and  closed  the  shift 

Above  the  breast,  ordered  the  dew-damp  hair, 

And  kissed  the  eyelids,  having  lowered  them  ; 

Went  then  and  gathered  young  ferns  not  far  off  ; 

With  these  she  covered  up  that  lovely  corse, 

Then  drew  a  circle  round  it  with  an  arrow, 

Saying  some  words  of  heaven, — some  rare  spell, 

Doubtless  of  might  to  stay 

The  onward  rushing  wolf,  and  yet  so  fine 

That  it  could  hold  the  spider  and  the  ant, 

Forbid  their  entrance  like  a  crystal  wall, 

And  owl  or  chough  or  vulture  on  the  wing 

Suddenly  turn  to  folly,  and  their  instinct, 
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Never  at  fault  before,  lead  far  astray, 

As  though  their  hearts  felt  love,  and  they  were  gone 

To  vainly  haunt  round  some  fair  rock-nymph's  lodge, 

Or  to  persuade  the  moon  with  lover's  sighs. 

Sounding  again  that  glory  on  her  horn, 

She  turned  and  passed  away  among  the  trees. 

Soon  I  arose  and  sought  the  freer  air 

And  gazed  out  o'er  the  night ;  and  here  and  there, 

Lo  !  a  white  tunic  and  a  green-grey  cloak 

Of  fainter  than  a  phosphor  radiance,  gleamed 

Upon  the  plain,  or  on  the  sides  of  hills. 

Ere  long  I  knew  they  gathered  toward  that  place, — 

Winding    their    horns    at    times,    the    while    they 

went, — 
Where  the  main  battle  raged  ;  and  I  made  thither. 
But,  when  I  saw 

How  many  queens  were  busy  on  that  field, 
And  with  what  rapid  gliding  steps  they  moved, 
Fear  fell  upon  me  lest  I  were  surprised, 
Actaeon-like,  and  changed  to  more  a  beast, 
Losing  both  speech  and  laughter  : — so  I  fled 
Just  as  the  morning  was  about  to  break. 
An  hundred  miles  have  I  come  straight  to  thee, 
Mine  only  friend,  Laomedon  ;  and  now 
Haste  thee,  O  shepherd,  to  return  with  me  ; 
For  though  they  doubtless  buried  some  last  night, 
And  will  to-night  inter  yet  more,  I  deem 
It  shall  be  full  a  week  ere  that  they  quit 
Their  travail  o'er  Arcadian  hills  and  dales  : 
So  come,  for  we  may  see  them  at  their  work 
And  in  our  hearts  put  by  so  pure  a  vision, 
That  though  old  age  and  blindness  fall  on  us, 
We  shall  know  hours  of  rapture  to  the  end. 
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Laomedon. 

0  Faun,  I  do  believe  thee,  and  will  come  ; 
For  what  thou  tell'st  is  worthy  of  the  gods, 
And  holy  Artemis  would  act  e'en  so. 
First  let  me  say  farewell  unto  my  wife 

And  daughters,  for  I  hear  them  at  the  house. 
They  have  returned  and  shall  provide  a  scrip 
With  cates  and  meat,  figs  and  good  flask  of  wine  ; 
For  thou  hast  fasted  long,  and  several  days 
Must  pass  before  I  can  be  here  once  more. 

Faun. 

Laomedon,  I  will  await  thee  ;  haste  ! — 

So  good  a  man  both  gods  and  nymphs  respect ; 

1  shall  be  safe  with  him.     The  poor  wild  faun, 
With  that  kind  shepherd  who  once  saved  his  life, 
Shall  look  upon  the  holy  Artemis 

And  all  her  stately  and  white-tunic'd  nymphs. 
A  man  walks  slow,  our  journey  will  take  time. 
But,  see,  he  doth  return  ;  his  wife  and  girls, 
Who  take  their  leave,  come  with  him  ;  I  will  hide. 

Daughter. 
O  father,  wilt  thou  go  an  hundred  miles  ? 

Laomedon. 
Eudora,  yea  ;  an  hundred  miles,  my  girl. 

His  Wife. 

Laomedon,  be  heedful  and  not  rash  ; 
Anger  no  nymph,  intrude  not  on  their  rites. 
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Laomedon. 
Dear,  fear  me  not ;  farewell. 

Little  Daughter. 
An  hundred  miles  is  further  than  the  caves  ? 

Eldest  Daughter. 
Yes,  Doto,  for  the  caves  are  scarce  ten  miles. 

Laomedon. 

Farewell,  my  sweetest  little  one,  farewell ; 
Oh,  I  could  kiss  you  all  away  to-night ! 

Another  Daughter. 
There  is  the  faun  ;  I  saw  him  ;  mother,  mother  I 

The  Wife. 
He  will  not  hurt  you,  dear  ;  'tis  a  kind  faun. 

Eudora. 

Father,  I  cannot  think  an  hundred  miles : 

It  is  beyond,  beyond,  too  far,  and  like 

The  moon  and  stars  ;  or  are  they  nearer  us  ? 

Laomedon. 

Further,  I  think,  but  ask  the  reremice  that ; 
Farewell,  be  good. — Dear  wife,  one  last  farewell ! 

All. 
Farewell,  farewell,  farewell ;  good-bye,  good-bye  ! 
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Faun. 
Hist ! 

I  to  the  hay  rick  on  yon  ridge  will  pass 
And  there  await  thee  ;  I  cannot  walk  slow. 

Laomedon. 

Good,  good  ;  agreed  ! — Ha,  ha  !  see,  he  is  off  ; 

My  best  strides  are  no  match  for  bounds  like  that  ; — 

Didst  thou  see,  Doto,  how  he  leaped  1  the  dark  ? 

Doto. 
Ha,  ha,  the  funny  faun  ! 

Laomedon. 
Good-bye,  sweet  one. 

All. 
Father,  good-bye  ! 

Eudora. 

The  darkness  down  the  hill 

Hides  him  so  fast,  he  seems  a  shadow  now 

That  waves  its  hand  upon  a  dark  grey  wall. 

The  Mother. 

There,  let  us  all  go  home  and  get  to  bed  ; 
The  boys  will  not  be  back  till  near  on  dawn  ; 
I  hope  they  will  bring  fish,  for  all  the  meat 
Did  I  thrust  in  his  wallet,  wrapped  in  leaves. 
If  it  be  wise  to  try  and  see  the  gods 
I  know  not ;  but  your  father  is  a  man, 
And  men  will  not  be  cautious  in  such  things  ; 
So  let  us  get  to  bed  and  pray  for  him. 
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THE  WAR  FILMS 

O  living  pictures  of  the  dead, 

O  songs  without  a  sound, 
O  fellowship  whose  phantom  tread 

Hallows  a  phantom  ground — 
How  in  a  gleam  have  these  revealed 

The  faith  we  had  not  found. 

We  have  sought  God  in  a  cloudy  Heaven, 
We  have  passed  by  God  on  earth  : 

His  seven  sins  and  his  sorrows  seven, 
His  wayworn  mood  and  mirth, 

Like  a  ragged  cloak  have  hid  from  us 
The  secret  of  his  birth. 

Brother  of  men,  when  now  I  see 

The  lads  go  forth  in  line, 
Thou  knowest  my  heart  is  hungry  in  me 

As  for  thy  bread  and  wine  : 
Thou  knowest  my  heart  is  bowed  in  me 

To  take  their  death  for  mine. 


ST.   GEORGE'S  DAY 

YPRES,    I915 

To  fill  the  gap,  to  bear  the  brunt 
With  bayonet  and  with  spade, 

Four  hundred  to  a  four-mile  front 
Unbacked  and  undismayed — 
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What  men  are  these,  of  what  great  race, 
From  what  old  shire  or  town, 

That  run  with  such  goodwill  to  face 
Death  on  a  Flemish  down  ? 


Let  be  !  they  bind  a  broken  line  : 

As  men  die,  so  die  they. 
Land  of  the  free  I  their  life  was  thine, 

It  is  St.  George's  Day. 

Yet  say  whose  ardour  bids  them  stand 

At  bay  by  yonder  bank, 
Where  a  boy's  voice  and  a  boy's  hand 

Close  up  the  quivering  rank. 
Who  under  those  all-shattering  skies 

Plays  out  his  captain's  part 
With  the  last  darkness  in  his  eyes 

And  Domum  in  his  heart  ? 

Let  be,  let  be !  in  yonder  line 
All  names  are  burned  away. 

Land  of  his  love  I  the  fame  be  thine, 
It  is  St.  George's  Day. 


NOBIS  CUM  PEREANT 

Nobis  cum  pereant  amorum 
Et  dulcedines  et  decor, 

Tu  nostrorum  prceteritorum, 
Anima  mundi,  sis  memor. 
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On  the  mind's  lonely  hill-top  lying 

I  saw  man's  life  go  by  like  a  breath, 
And  Love  that  longs  to  be  love  undying, 

Bowed  with  fear  of  the  void  of  death. 
"  If  Time  be  master/'  I  heard  her  weeping, 

"  How  shall  I  save  the  loves  I  bore  ? 
They  are  gone,  they  are  gone  beyond  my  keeping— 

Anima  mundi,  sis  memor  ! 

"  Soul  of  the  World,  thou  seest  them  failing — 

Childhood's  loveliness,  child's  delight — 
Lost  as  stars  in  the  daylight  paling, 

Trodden  to  earth  as  flowers  in  fight. 
Surely  in  these  thou  hast  thy  pleasure — 

Yea  !  they  are  thine  and  born  therefor  : 
Shall  they  not  be  with  thy  hid  treasure  ? — 

Anima  mundi,  sis  memor  ! 

"  Only  a  moment  we  can  fold  them 

Here  in  the  home  whose  life  they  are  : 
Only  a  moment  more  behold  them 

As  in  a  picture,  small  and  far. 
Oh,  in  the  years  when  even  this  seeming 

Lightens  the  eyes  of  Love  no  more, 
Dream  them  still  in  thy  timeless  dreaming 

Anima  mundi,  sis  memor  I  " 
1919. 


THE  LINNETS  NEST 

0  what  has  wrought  again  the  miracle  of  Spring  ? 
This  old  garden  of  mine  that  was  so  beautiful 
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And  died  so  utterly — what  power  of  earth  or  sky 
From  dead  stems  and  dead  mould  has  raised  up  Para- 
dise ? 

The  flowers  we  knew  we  welcome  again  in  their  turns — 
Primrose,  anemone,  daffodil  and  tulip, 
Blossom  of  cherry,  blossom  of  pear  and  apple, 
Iris  and  columbine,  and  now  the  white  cistus. 

In  a  round  bush  it  grows,  this  cistus  of  delight, 

A  mound  of  delicate  pure  white  crinkled  petals, 

In  the  heart  of  the  garden,  where  the  green  paths  cross, 

Where  the  old  stone  dial  throws  its  morning  shadow. 

Come  nearer  and  speak  low  ;  watch  while  I  put  aside 
This  thickly  flow'ring  spray,  and  stoop  till  you  can  see 
There  in  the  shadowy  centre,  a  tiny  nest, 
And  on  it,  facing  us,  a  bright-eyed  bird  sitting. 

She  has  five  eggs,  shaped  and  speckled  most  daintily  ; 
But  this  she  cannot  know,  nor  that  they  are  quick'ning 
With  that  which  soon  will  be  on  the  wing  and  singing 
The  ancestral  linnet  song  of  thoughtless  rapture. 

No,  this  she  cannot  know,  nor  indeed  anything 
That  we  call  knowledge,  nor  such  love  and  hope  as  ours  : 
Yet  she  for  her  treasure  will  endure  and  tremble 
And  so  find  peace  that  passeth  our  understanding. 

You  wonder  at  my  wonder — the  bird  has  instinct, 
The  law  by  dust  ordained  for  that  which  dust  creates  ? 
What  then  is  beauty  ?   and  love  ?   my  heart  is  restless 
To  know  what  love  and  beauty  are  worth  in  the  end. 
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The  bird  I  know  will  fly  ;  nest,  brood,  cistus,  garden 
Will  all  be  lost  when  winter  takes  the  world  again  : 
Yet  in  my  mind  their  loveliness  will  still  survive 
Till  I  too  in  my  turn  obey  the  laws  of  dust. 

Are  we  then  all  ?     Is  there  no  life  in  which  our  nests, 
Our  trembling  hopes  and  our  unintelligent  loves 
May  still,  for  the  beauty  they  had,  the  faith  they  kept, 
Live  on  as  in  a  vast  eternal  memory  ? 

Yet  so  for  us  would  beauty  still  be  meaningless, 
Mortal  and  meaningless — our  hearts  are  restless  still 
To  be  one  with  that  spirit  from  whom  all  life  springs, 
And  therein  to  behold  all  beauty  forever. 

Perhaps  the  linnet  too  is  more  than  dust ;  perhaps 
She  though  so  small,  of  so  quick-perishing  beauty, 
Is  none  the  less  a  part  of  His  immortal  dream ' 
And  beneath  her  breast  cherishes  the  divine  life. 

1924. 


THE  NIGHTJAR 

We  loved  our  Nightjar,  but  she  would  not  stay  with  us. 

We  had  found  her  lying  as  dead,  but  soft  and  warm, 

Under  the  apple  tree  beside  the  old  thatched  wall. 

Two  days  we  kept  her  in  a  basket  by  the  fire, 

Fed  her,  and  thought  she  well  might  live — till  suddenly 

In  the  very  moment  of  most  confiding  hope 

She  raised  herself  all  tense,  quivered,  and  drooped,  and 

died. 
Tears  sprang  into  my  eyes — why  not  ?  the  heart  of  man 
Soon  sets  itself  to  love  a  living  companion, 
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The  more  so  if  by  chance  it  asks  some  care  of  him. 
And  this  one  had  the  kind  of  loveliness  that  goes 
Far  deeper  than  the  optic  nerve — full  fathom  five 
To  the  soul's  ocean  cave,  where  Wonder  and  Reason 
Tell  their  alternate  dreams  of  how  the  world  was  made. 
So  wonderful  she  was — her  wings  the  wings  of  night 
But  powdered  here  and  there  with  tiny  golden  clouds 
And  wave-line  markings  like  sea-ripples  on  the  sand. 
O  how  I  wish  I  might  never  forget  that  bird — 
Never  ! — but  even  now,  like  all  beauty  of  earth, 
She  is  fading  from  me  into  the  dusk  of  Time. 
1925. 


AFTER  CHURCH 

"  Who  was  that  poor  old  dame,  so  white  and  weak, 
So  bowed  and  the  world  so  dead  to  her  ? 

Was  it  not  kindness  lost  ?   and  I  heard  you  speak, 
I  wondered  what  you  said  to  her." 

"  Nothing — she  is  my  Mother,  my  Mother  who  died 

Years  ago — three  years  ago. 
Only  on  Sunday  I  see  her — walk  by  her  side — 

No,  no,  you  could  not  know. 

"  She  does  not  hear  me — she  takes  my  arm  to  her  door — 

Infinite  comfort,  infinite  pain — 
She  does  not  know  me — just  as  it  was  before, 

Just  ...  till  she  dies  again." 

1925. 
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FULFILMENT 

Was  there  love  once  ?     I  have  forgotten  her. 

Was  there  grief  once  ?     Grief  yet  is  mine. 
Other  loves  I  have,  men  rough,  but  men  who  stir 

More  grief,  more  joy,  than  love  of  thee  and  thine. 

Faces  cheerful,  full  of  whimsical  mirth, 

Lined  by  the  wind,  burned  by  the  sun  ; 
Bodies  enraptured  by  the  abounding  earth, 

As  whose  children  we  are  brethren — one. 

And  any  moment  may  descend  hot  death 

To  shatter  limbs  !  pulp,  tear,  blast 
Beloved  soldiers  who  love  rough  life  and  breath 

Not  less  for  dying  faithful  to  the  last. 

O  the  fading  eyes,  the  grimed  face  turned  bony, 

Oped  mouth  gushing,  fallen  head, 
Lessening  pressure  of  a  hand  shrunk,  clammed,  and 
stony  ! 

O  sudden  spasm,  release  of  the  dead  ! 

Was  there  love  once  ?     I  have  forgotten  her. 

Was  there  grief  once  ?     Grief  yet  is  mine. 
O  loved,  living,  dying,  heroic  soldier, 

All,  all,  my  joy,  my  grief,  my  love,  are  thine  ! 

41 
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NEARER 

Nearer  and  ever  nearer  .  .  . 

My  body,  tired  but  tense, 
Hovers  'twixt  vague  pleasure 

And  tremulous  confidence. 

Arms  to  have  and  to  use  them, 

And  a  soul  to  be  made 
Worthy,  if  not  worthy, 

If  afraid,  unafraid. 

To  endure  for  a  little, 
To  endure  and  have  done  : 

Men  I  love  about  me, 
Over  me  the  sun  ! 

And  should  at  last  suddenly 
Fly  the  speeding  death, 

The  four  great  quarters  of  heaven 
Receive  this  little  breath. 


THE  TOWER 

It  was  deep  night,  and  over  Jerusalem's  low  roofs 

The  moon  floated,  drifting  through  high  vaporous  woofs. 

The  moonlight  crept  and  glistened  silent,  solemn,  sweet, 

Over  dome  and  column,  up  empty,  endless  street ; 

In  the  closed,  scented  gardens  the  rose  loosed  from  the 

stem 
Her  white  showery  petals  ;  none  regarded  them  ; 
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The  starry  thicket  breathed  odours  to  the  sentinel  palm  ; 
Silence  possessed  the  city  like  a  soul  possessed  by  calm. 

Not  a  spark  in  the  warren  under  the  giant  night, 

Save  where  in  a  turret's  lantern  beamed  a  grave,  still 

light : 
There  in  the  topmost  chamber  a  gold-eyed  lamp  was 

lit— 
Marvellous  lamp  in  darkness,  informing,  redeeming  it ! 
For,  set  in  that  tiny  chamber,  Jesus,  the  blessed  and 

doomed, 
Spoke  to  the  lone  apostles  as  light  to  men  entombed  ; 
And  spreading  his  hands  in  blessing,  as  one  soon  to  be 

dead, 
He  put  soft  enchantment  into  spare  wine  and  bread. 

The  hearts  of  the  disciples  were  broken  and  full  of  tears, 
Because  their  lord,  the  spearless,  was  hedged  about  with 

spears  ; 
And  in  his  face  the  sickness  of  departure  had  spread  a 

gloom, 
At  leaving  his  young  friends  friendless. 

They  could  not  forget  the  tomb. 
He  smiled  subduedly,  telling,  in  tones  soft  as  voice  of  the 

dove, 
The  endlessness  of  sorrow,  the  eternal  solace  of  love  ; 
And  lifting  the  earthly  tokens,  wine  and  sorrowful  bread, 
He  bade  them  sup  and  remember  one  who  lived  and 

was  dead. 
And  they  could  not  restrain  their  weeping. 

But  one  rose  up  to  depart, 
Having  weakness  and  hate  of  weakness  raging  within  his 

heart, 
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And  bowed  to  the  robed  assembly  whose  eyes  gleamed 

wet  in  the  light. 
Judas  arose   and   departed :    night   went   out   to   the 

night. 

Then  Jesus  lifted  his  voice  like  a  fountain  in  an  ocean  of 

tears, 
And  comforted  his  disciples  and  calmed  and  allayed  their 

fears. 
But  Judas  wound  down  the  turret,  creeping  from  floor  to 

floor, 
And  would  fly  ;   but  one  leaning,  weeping,  barred  him 

beside  the  door. 
And  he  knew  her  by  her  ruddy  garment  and  two  yet- 
watching  men  : 
Mary  of  Seven  Evils,  Mary  Magdalen. 
And  he  was  frighted  at  her.     She  sighed  :    "I  dreamed 

him  dead. 
We  sell  the  body  for  silver.  .  .  ." 

Then  Judas  cried  out  and  fled 
Forth  into  the  night !   .  .   .  The  moon  had  begun  to 

set : 
A  drear,  deft  wind  went  sifting,  setting  the  dust  afret ; 
Into  the  heart  of  the  city  Judas  ran  on  and  prayed 
To  stern  Jehovah  lest  his  deed  make  him  afraid. 

But  in  the  tiny  lantern,  hanging  as  if  on  air, 

The  disciples  sat  unspeaking.     Amaze  and  peace  were 

there. 
For  his  voice,  more  lovely  than  song  of  all  earthly 

birds, 
In  accents  humble  and  happy  spoke  slow,  consoling 

words 
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Thus  Jesus  discoursed,  and  was  silent,  sitting  upright, 

and  soon 
Past  the  casement  behind  him  slanted  the  sinking  moon  ; 
And,  rising  for  Olivet,  all  stared,  between  love  and 

dread, 
Seeing  the  torrid  moon  a  ruddy  halo  behind  his  head. 
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SHERWOOD 

Sherwood  in  the  twilight,  is  Robin  Hood  awake  ? 
Grey  and  ghostly  shadows  are  gliding  through  the  brake, 
Shadows  of  the  dappled  deer,  dreaming  of  the  morn, 
Dreaming  of  a  shadowy  man  that  winds  a  shadowy  horn. 

Robin  Hood  is  here  again  :  all  his  merry  thieves 

Hear  a  ghostly  bugle-note  shivering  through  the  leaves, 

Calling  as  he  used  to  call,  faint  and  far  away, 

In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day. 

Merry,  merry  England  has  kissed  the  lips  of  June  : 
All  the  wings  of  fairyland  were  here  beneath  the  moon, 
Like  a  flight  of  rose-leaves  fluttering  in  a  mist 
Of  opal  and  ruby  and  pearl  and  amethyst. 

Merry,  merry  England  is  waking  as  of  old, 
With  eyes  of  blither  hazel  and  hair  of  brighter  gold  : 
For  Robin  Hood  is  here  again  beneath  the  bursting  spray 
In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day. 

Love  is  in  the  greenwood  building  him  a  house 
Of  wild  rose  and  hawthorn  and  honeysuckle  boughs  : 
Love  is  in  the  greenwood,  dawn  is  in  the  skies, 
And  Marian  is  waiting  with  a  glory  in  her  eyes. 
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Hark  !    The  dazzled  laverock  climbs  the  golden  steep  ! 

Marian  is  waiting  :  is  Robin  Hood  asleep  ? 

Round  the  fairy  grass-rings  frolic  elf  and  fay, 

In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day. 

Oberon,  Oberon,  rake  away  the  gold, 
Rake  away  the  red  leaves,  roll  away  the  mould, 
Rake  away  the  gold  leaves,  roll  away  the  red, 
And  wake  Will  Scarlett  from  his  leafy  forest  bed. 

Friar  Tuck  and  Little  John  are  riding  down  together 
With  quarter-staff  and  drinking-can  and  grey  goose 

feather. 
The  dead  are  coming  back  again,  the  years  are  rolled  away 
In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day. 

Softly  over  Sherwood  the  south  wind  blows. 
All  the  heart  of  England  hid  in  every  rose 
Hears  across  the  greenwood  the  sunny  whisper  leap, 
Sherwood  in  the  red  dawn,  is  Robin  Hood  asleep  ? 

Hark,  the  voice  of  England  wakes  him  as  of  old 
And,  shattering  the  silence  with  a  cry  of  brighter  gold 
Bugles  in  the  greenwood  echo  from  the  steep, 
Sherwood  in  the  red  dawn,  is  Robin  Hood  asleep  ? 

Where  the  deer  are  gliding  down  the  shadowy  glen 
All  across  the  glades  of  fern  he  calls  his  merry  men — 
Doublets  of  the  Lincoln  green  glancing  through  the  May 
In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day — 

Calls  them  and  they  answer  :  from  aisles  of  oak  and  ash 
Rings  the  Follow  !  Follow  I  and  the  boughs  begin  to  crash, 
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The  ferns  begin  to  flutter  and  the  flowers  begin  to  fly, 
And  through  the  crimson  dawning  the  robber  band  goes 

by. 

Robin  !  Robin  !  Robin  !    All  his  merry  thieves 
Answer  as  the  bugle-note  shivers  through  the  leaves, 
Calling  as  he  used  to  call,  faint  and  far  away, 
In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day 
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How  strange  it  seems — this  buzzing  concert-room  ! 
There's  Doctor  Burney  bowing  and,  behind  him, 
His  fox-eyed  daughter  Fanny. 

Is  it  a  dream, 
These  crowding  midgets,  dense  as  clustering  bees 
In  some  great  bee-skep  ? 

Now,  as  I  lift  my  wand, 
A  silence  grips  them,  and  the  strings  begin, 
Throbbing.    The  faint  lights  flicker  in  gusts  of  sound. 
Before  me,  glimmering  like  a  crescent  moon, 
The  dim  half  circle  of  the  choir  awaits 
Its  own  appointed  time. 

Beside  me  now, 
Watching  my  wand,  plump  and  immaculate 
From  buckled  shoes  to  that  white  bunch  of  lace 
Under  his  chin,  the  midget  tenor  rises, 
Music  in  hand,  a  linnet  and  a  king. 
The  bullfinch  bass,  that  other  emperor, 
Leans  back  indifferently,  and  clears  his  throat 
As  if  to  say,  "  This  prelude  leads  to  Me  \  " 
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While,  on  their  own  proud  thrones,  on  either  hand, 
The  sumptuously  bosomed  midget  queens, 
Contralto  and  soprano,  jealously  eye 
Each  other's  plumage. 

Round  me  the  music  throbs 
With  an  immortal  passion.     I  grow  aware 
Of  an  appalling  mystery  ...  We,  this  throng 
Of  midgets,  playing,  listening,  tense  and  still, 
Are  sailing  on  a  midget  ball  of  dust 
We  call  our  planet ;   O,  God,  what  can  it  mean  ? — 
This  weird  hushed  ant-hill  with  a  thousand  eyes  ; 
Tier  over  tier  of  faces,  masks  of  flesh, 
Corruptible,  hiding  each  its  hopes  and  dreams, 
Its  tragi-comic  dreams. 

And  all  this  throng 
Will  be  forgotten,  mixed  with  dust,  crushed  out, 
Before  this  book  of  music  is  outworn 
Or  that  tall  organ  crumbles.     Violins 
Outlast  their  players.     Other  hands  may  touch 
That  harpsichord  ;  but  ere  this  planet  makes 
Another  threescore  journeys  round  its  sun, 
These  breathing  listeners  will  have  vanished. 

Whither  ? 
I  watch  my  moving  hands,  and  they  grow  strange  I 
What  is  it  moves  this  body  ?     What  am  I  ? 
How  came  I  here,  a  ghost,  to  hear  that  voice 
Of  infinite  compassion,  far  away, 
Above  the  throbbing  strings,  hark  !     Comfort  ye  .  .  , 

If  music  lead  us  to  a  cry  like  this, 
I  think  I  shall  not  lose  it  in  the  skies. 
I  do  but  follow  its  own  secret  law 
As  long  ago  I  sought  to  understand 
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Its  golden  mathematics  ;  taught  myself 
The  way  to  lay  one  stone  upon  another, 
Before  I  dared  to  dream  that  I  might  build 
My  Holy  City  of  Song.     I  gave  myself 
To  all  its  branches.     How  they  stared  at  me, 
Those  men  of  "  sensibility/'  when  I  said 
That  algebra,  conic  sections,  fluxions,  all 
Pertained  to  music.     Let  them  stare  again. 
Old  Kepler  knew,  by  instinct,  what  I  now 
Desire  to  learn.     I  have  resolved  to  leave 
No  tract  of  heaven  unvisited. 

To-night, 
— The  music  carries  me  back  to  it  again  ! — 
I  see  beyond  this  island  universe, 
Beyond  our  sun,  and  all  those  other  suns 
That  throng  the  Milky  Way,  far,  far  beyond, 
A  thousand  little  wisps,  faint  nebulae, 
Luminous  fans  and  milky  streaks  of  fire  ; 
Some  like  soft  brushes  of  electric  mist 
Streaming  from  one  bright  point ;  others  that  spread 
And  branch,  like  growing  systems  ;  others  discreet, 
Keen,  ripe,  with  stars  in  clusters  ;  others  drawn  back 
By  central  forces  into  one  dense  death, 
Thence  to  be  kindled  into  fire,  reborn, 
And  scattered  abroad  once  more  in  a  delicate  spray 
Faint  as  the  mist  by  one  bright  dewdrop  breathed 
At  dawn,  and  yet  a  universe  like  our  own  ; 
Wide  as  our  night  of  stars. 

The  Milky  Way 
In  which  our  sun  is  drowned,  to  these  would  seem 
Less  than  to  us  their  faintest  drift  of  haze  ; 
Yet  we,  who  are  borne  on  one  dark  grain  of  dust 
Around  one  indistinguishable  spark 
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Of  star-mist,  lost  in  one  lost  feather  of  light, 
Can  by  the  strength  of  our  own  thought,  ascend 
Through  universe  after  universe  ;  trace  their  growth 
Through  boundless  time,  their  glory,  their  decay  ; 
And,  on  the  invisible  road  of  law,  more  firm 
Than  granite,  range  through  all  their  length  and  breadth, 
Their  height  and  depth,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
So,  those  who  follow  the  great  Workmaster's  law 
From  small  things  up  to  great,  may  one  day  learn 
The  structure  of  the  heavens,  discern  the  whole 
Within  the  part,  as  men  through  Love  see  God. 

Oh,  holy  night,  deep  night  of  stars,  whose  peace 
Descends  upon  the  troubled  mind  like  dew, 
Healing  it  with  the  sense  of  that  pure  reign 
Of  constant  law,  enduring  through  all  change  ; 
Shall  I  not,  one  day,  after  faithful  years, 
Find  that  thy  heavens  are  built  on  music  too, 
And  hear,  once  more,  above  thy  throbbing  worlds 
This  voice  of  all  compassion,  Comfort  ye, — 
Yes — comfort  ye,  my  people,  saith  your  God  ? 


MOUNTAIN  LAUREL 
(The  Green-Mountain  Poet  Sings) 

I  have  been  wandering  in  the  lonely  valleys, 

Where  mountain  laurel  grows  ; 
And,  in  among  the  rocks  and  the  tall  dark  pine  trees 

The  foam  of  its  young  bloom  flows, 
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In  a  riot  of  dawn-coloured  stars,  all  drenched  with  the 
dew-fall, 

And  musical  with  the  bee. 
Let  the  fog-bound  cities  over  their  dead  wreaths  quarrel. 

Wild  laurel  for  me  ! 

Wild  laurel — mountain  laurel — 

Bright  as  the  breast  of  a  cloud  at  break  of  day, 
White-flowering  laurel,  wild  mountain  laurel, 

Rose-dappled  snowdrifts,   warm  with  the  honey  of 
May  ! 
On  the  happy  hillsides,  in  the  green  valleys  of  Connecticut, 

Where  the  trout  streams  go  carolling  to  the  sea, 
I  have  laughed  with  the  lovers  of  song  and  heard  them 
singing 

"  Wild  laurel  for  me!,f 

Far,  far  away  is  the  throng  that  has  never  known  beauty, 

Or  looked  upon  unstained  skies. 
Did   they  think  that  my  songs  would   scramble   for 
withered  bay  leaves 
In  the  streets  where  the  brown  fog  lies  ? 
They  never  have  seen  their  wings,  then,  beating  west- 
ward, 
To  the  heights  where  song  is  free, 
To  the  hills  where  the  laurel  is  drenched  with  the  dawn's 
own  colours, 
Wild  laurel  for  me  ! 

Wild  laurel — mountain  laurel — 

Where  Robert  0'  Lincoln  sings  in  the  dawn  and  the 
dew, 
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White-flowering  laurel — wild  mountain  laurel — 

Where  song  springs  fresh  from  the  heart,  and  the  heart 
is  true  ! 
They  have  gathered  the  sheep  to  their  fold,  but  where  is  the 
eagle  ? 
They  have  bridled  their  steeds,  but  when  have  they 
tamed  the  sea  ? 
They  have  caged  the  wings,  but  never  the  heart  of  the  singer. 
"  Wild  laurel  for  me  I  " 

If  I  never  should  see  you  again,  O,  lost  companions, 

When  the  rose-red  month  begins, 
With  the  wood-smoke  curling  blue  by  the  Indian  river, 

And  the  sound  of  the  violins, 
In  dreams  the  breath  of  your  green  glens  would  still 
haunt  me, 
Where   night    and    her   stars,    drawing   down    on 
blossom  and  tree, 
Turn  earth  to  heaven,  and  whisper  their  love  till  day- 
break. 
Wild  laurel  for  me  ! 

Wild  laurel — mountain  laurel — 

0,  mount  again,  wild  wings,  to  the  stainless  blue, 
White  flowering  laurel,  wild  mountain  laurel, 

And  all  the  glory  of  song  that  the  young  heart  knew. 
I  have  lived.     I  have  loved.     I  have  sung  in  the  happy 
valleys, 

Where  the  trout  streams  go  carolling  to  the  sea. 
I  have  met  the  lovers  of  song  in  the  sunset  bringing 

"  Wild  laurel  for  me  I" 
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TO  A  SUCCESSFUL  MAN 

(What  the  Ghosts  said) 

And  after  all  the  labour  and  the  pains, 

After  the  heaping  up  of  gold  on  gold, 
After  success  that  locked  your  feet  in  chains, 

And  left  you  with  a  heart  so  tired  and  old, 

Strange — is  it  not  ? — to  find  your  chief  desire 
Is  what  you  might  have  had  for  nothing  then — 

The  face  of  love  beside  a  cottage  fire 

And  friendly  laughter  with  your  fellow-men  ? 

You  were  so  rich  when  fools  esteemed  you  poor. 

You  ruled  a  field  that  kings  could  never  buy  : 
The  whisper  of  the  sea  was  at  your  door, 

And  all  those  quiet  stars  were  in  your  sky. 

The  nook  of  ferns  below  the  breathless  wood 

Where  one  poor  book  could  unlock  Paradise  .  .  . 

What  will  you  give  us  now  for  that  lost  good  ? 
Better  forget.     You  cannot  pay  the  price. 

You  left  them  for  the  fame  in  which  you  trust. 

But  youth,  and  hope — did  you  forsake  them  too  ? 
Courage  !     When  dust  at  length  returns  to  dust, 

In  your  last  dreams  they  may  come  back  to  you. 
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CREATION 

In  the  beginning,  there  was  nought 

But  heaven,  one  Majesty  of  Light, 
Beyond  all  speech,  beyond  all  thought, 

Beyond  all  depth,  beyond  all  height, 
Consummate  heaven,  the  first  and  last, 

Enfolding  in  its  perfect  prime 
No  future  rushing  to  the  past, 

But  one  rapt  Now,  that  knew  not  Space  or  Time. 

Formless  it  was,  being  gold  on  gold, 

And  void — but  with  that  complete  Life 
Where  music  could  no  wings  unfold 

Till  lo,  God  smote  the  strings  of  strife  ! 
"  Myself  unto  Myself  am  Throne, 

Myself  unto  Myself  am  Thrall, 
I  that  am  All  am  all  alone," 

He  said,  "  Yea,  I  have  nothing,  having  all." 

And,  gathering  round  His  mount  of  bliss 

The  angel-squadrons  of  His  will, 
He  said,  "  One  battle  yet  there  is 

To  win,  one  vision  to  fulfil  ; 
Since  heaven  where'er  I  gaze  expands, 

And  power  that  knows  no  strife  or  cry, 
Weakness  shall  bind  and  pierce  My  hands 

And  make  a  world  for  Me  wherein  to  die. 

"  All  might,  all  vastness  and  all  glory 
Being  Mine,  I  must  descend  and  make 

Out  of  My  heart  a  song,  a  story 
Of  little  hearts  that  burn  and  break ; 
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Out  of  My  passion  without  end 

I  will  make  little  azure  seas, 
And  into  small  sad  fields  descend 

And  make  green  grass,  white  daisies,  rustling  trees." 

Then  shrank  His  angels,  knowing  He  thrust 

His  arms  out  East  and  West  and  gave 
For  every  little  dream  of  dust 

Part  of  His  Life  as  to  a  grave. 
"  Enough,  0  Father,  for  Thy  words 

Have  pierced  Thy  hands  !  "    But,  low  and  sweet, 
He  said,  "  Sunsets  and  streams  and  birds, 

And  drifting  clouds !  " — The  purple  stained  His  feet.— 

"  Enough  !  "  His  angels  moaned  in  fear, 

"  Father,  Thy  words  have  pierced  Thy  side  !  " 
He  whispered,  "  Roses  shall  grow  there, 

And  there  must  be  a  hawthorn  tide, 
And  ferns,  dewy  at  dawn,"  and  still 

They  moaned — "  Enough,  the  red  drops  bleed  !  " 
"  And,"  sweet  and  low,  "  on  every  hill/' 

He  said,  "  I  will  have  flocks  and  lambs  to  lead." 

His  angels  bowed  their  heads  beneath 

Their  wings  till  that  great  pang  was  gone  ; 
"  Pour  not  Thy  soul  out  unto  Death  I " 

They  moaned,  and  still  His  love  flowed  on, 
"  There  shall  be  small  white  wings  to  stray 

From  bliss  to  bliss,  from  bloom  to  bloom, 
And  blue  flowers  in  the  wheat ;  and — M     "  Stay  ! 

Speak  not"  they  cried,  "the  word  that  seals  Thy  tomb" 

He  spake — "  I  have  thought  of  a  little  child 
That  I  will  have  there  to  embark 
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On  small  adventures  in  the  wild, 
And  front  slight  perils  in  the  dark  ; 

And  I  will  hide  from  him  and  lure 

His  laughing  eyes  with  suns  and  moons, 

And  rainbows  that  shall  not  endure  ; 

And — when  he  is  weary  sing  him  drowsy  tunes/ 

His  angels  fell  before  Him  weeping. 

"  Enough  !     Tempt  not  the  Gates  of  Hell  !  " 
He  said,  "  His  soul  is  in  his  keeping 

That  we  may  love  each  other  well, 
And  lest  the  dark  too  much  affright  him, 

I  will  strow  countless  little  stars 
Across  his  childish  skies  to  light  him 

That  he  may  wage  in  peace  his  mimic  wars  ; 

"  And  oft  forget  Me  as  he  plays 

With  swords  and  childish  merchandise, 
Or  with  his  elfin  balance  weighs, 

Or  with  his  foot-rule  metes,  the  skies  ; 
Or  builds  his  castles  by  the  deep, 

Or  tunnels  through  the  rocks,  and  then — 
Turn  to  Me  as  he  falls  asleep, 

And,  in  his  dreams,  feel  for  My  hand  again. 

"  And  when  he  is  older  he  shall  be 

My  friend  and  walk  here  at  My  side  ; 
Or — when  he  wills — grow  young  with  Me, 

And,  to  that  happy  world  where  once  we  died, 
Descending  through  the  calm  blue  weather, 

Buy  life  once  more  with  our  immortal  breath, 
And  wander  through  the  little  fields  together, 

And  taste  of  Love  and  Death/' 
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PRAYER 

Day  and  night  are  never  weary, 

Nor  yet  is  God  of  creating 

For  day  and  night  their  torch-bearers 

The  half  light  of  the  dawn  and  the  evening. 

So,  when  I  weary  of  praising  the  dawn  and  the  sunset, 

Let  me  be  no  more  counted  among  tlje  immortals, 

But  number  me  amid  the  wearying  ones, 

Let  me  be  a  man  as  the  herd, 

And  as  the  slave  that  is  given  in  barter. 


PORTRAIT  D'UNE  FEMME 

Your  mind  and  you  are  our  Sargasso  Sea, 

London  has  swept  about  you  this  score  years 

And  bright  ships  left  you  this  or  that  in  fee  ; 

Ideals,  old  gossip,  oddments  of  all  things, 

Strange  spars  of  knowledge  and  dimmed  wares  of  price, 

Great  minds  have  sought  you — lacking  some  one  else. 

You  have  been  second  always.    Tragical  ? 

No.     You  preferred  it  to  the  usual  thing  : 

One  dull  man,  dulling  and  uxorious, 

One  average  mind — with  one  thought  less,  each  year. 

Oh,  you  are  patient,  I  have  seen  you  sit 

Hours,  where  something  might  have  floated  up. 
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And  now  you  pay  one.     Yes,  you  richly  pay. 
You  are  a  person  of  some  interest,  one  comes  to  you 
And  takes  strange  gain  away  : 
Trophies  fished  up  ;  some  curious  suggestion  ; 
Fact  that  leads  nowhere  ;  and  a  tale  or  two, 
Pregnant  with  mandrakes,  or  with  something  else 
That  might  prove  useful  and  yet  never  proves, 
That  never  fits  a  corner  or  shows  use, 
Or  finds  its  hour  upon  the  loom  of  days  : 
The  tarnished,  gaudy,  wonderful  old  work  ; 
Idols  and  ambergris  and  rare  inlays, 
These  are  your  riches,  your  great  store  ;  and  yet 
For  all  this  sea-hoard  of  deciduous  things, 
Strange  woods  half  sodden,  and  new  brighter  stuff : 
In  the  slow  float  of  differing  light  and  deep, 
No  !  there  is  nothing  !     In  the  whole  and  all, 
Nothing  that's  quite  your  own. 
Yet  this  is  you. 


THE  SEAFARER 

May  I  for  my  own  self  song's  truth  reckon, 

Journey's  jargon,  how  I  in  harsh  days 

Hardship  endured  oft. 

Bitter  breast-cares  have  I  abided, 

Known  on  my  keel  many  a  care's  hold, 

And  dire  sea-surge,  and  there  I  oft  spent 

Narrow  nightwatch  nigh  the  ship's  head 

While  she  tossed  close  to  cliffs.     Coldly  afflicted, 

My  feet  were  by  frost  benumbed. 

Chill  its  chains  are  ;  chafing  sighs 
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Hew  my  heart  round  and  hunger  begot 

Mere-weary  mood.     Lest  man  know  not 

That  he  on  dry  land  loveliest  liveth, 

List  how  I,  care-wretched,  on  ice-cold  sea, 

Weathered  the  winter,  wretched  outcast 

Deprived  of  my  kinsmen  ; 

Hung  with  hard  ice-flakes,  where  hail-scur  flew, 

There  I  heard  naught  save  the  harsh  sea 

And  ice-cold  wave,  at  whiles  the  swan  cries, 

Did  for  my  games  the  gannet's  clamour, 

Sea-fowls'  loudness  was  for  me  laughter, 

The  mews'  singing  all  my  mead-drink. 

Storms,  on  the  stone-cliffs  beaten,  fell  on  the  stern 

In  icy  feathers  ;  full  oft  the  eagle  screamed 

With  spray  on  his  pinion. 

Not  any  protector 
May  make  merry  man  faring  needy. 
This  he  little  believes,  who  aye  in  winsome  life 
Abides  'mid  burghers  some  heavy  business, 
Wealthy  and  wine-flushed,  how  I  weary  oft 
Must  bide  above  brine. 
Neareth  nightshade,  snoweth  from  north, 
Frost  froze  the  land,  hail  fell  on  earth  then, 
Corn  of  the  coldest.     Nathless  there  knocketh  now 
The  heart's  thought  that  I  on  high  streams 
The  salt-wavy  tumult  traverse  alone. 
Moaneth  alway  my  mind's  lust 
That  I  fare  forth,  that  I  afar  hence 
Seek  out  a  foreign  fastness. 

For  this  there's  no  mood-lofty  man  over  earth's  midst, 
Not  though  he  be  given  his  good,  but  will  have  in  his 

youth  greed  ; 
Nor  his  deed  to  the  daring,  nor  his  king  to  the  faithful 
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But  shall  have  his  sorrow  for  sea-fare 

Whatever  his  lord  will. 

He  hath  not  heart  for  harping,  nor  in  ring-having 

Nor  winsomeness  to  wife,  nor  world's  delight 

Nor  any  whit  else  save  the  wave's  slash, 

Yet  longing  comes  upon  him  to  fare  forth  on  the  water. 

Bosque  taketh  blossom,  cometh  beauty  of  berries, 

Fields  to  fairness,  land  fares  brisker, 

All  this  admonisheth  man  eager  of  mood, 

The  heart  turns  to  travel  so  that  he  then  thinks 

On  flood-ways  to  be  far  departing. 

Cuckoo  calleth  with  gloomy  crying, 

He  singeth  summerward,  bodeth  sorrow, 

The  bitter  heart's  blood.     Burgher  knows  not — 

He  the  prosperous  man — what  some  perform 

Where  wandering  them  widest  draweth. 

So  that  but  now  my  heart  burst  from  my  breast-lock, 

My  mood  'mid  the  mere-flood, 

Over  the  whale's  acre,  would  wander  wide. 

On  earth's  shelter  cometh  oft  to  me, 

Eager  and  ready,  the  crying  lone-flyer, 

Whets  for  the  whale-path  the  heart  irresistibly, 

O'er  tracks  of  ocean  ;  seeing  that  anyhow 

My  lord  deems  to  me  this  dead  life 

On  loan  and  on  land,  I  believe  not 

That  any  earth-weal  eternal  standeth 

Save  there  be  somewhat  calamitous 

That,  ere  a  man's  tide  go,  turn  it  to  twain. 

Disease  or  oldness  or  sword-hate 

Beats  out  the  breath  from  doom-gripped  body. 

And  for  this,  every  earl  whatever,  for  those  speaking  after — 

Laud  of  the  living,  boasteth  some  last  word, 

That  he  will  work  ere  he  pass  onward, 
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Frame  on  the  fair  earth  'gainst  foes  his  malice, 

Daring  ado,  .  .  . 

So  that  all  men  shall  honour  him  after 

And  his  laud  beyond  them  remain  'mid  the  English, 

Aye,  for  ever,  a  lasting  life's-blast, 

Delight  'mid  the  doughty. 

Days  little  durable, 
And  all  arrogance  of  earthen  riches, 
There  come  now  no  kings  nor  Caesars 
Nor  gold-giving  lords  like  those  gone. 
Howe'er  in  mirth  most  magnified, 
Whoe'er  lived  in  life  most  lordliest, 
Drear  all  this  excellence,  delights  undurable  I 
Waneth  the  watch,  but  the  wrorld  holdeth. 
Tomb  hideth  trouble.     The  blade  is  laid  low. 
Earthly  glory  ageth  and  seareth. 
No  man  at  all  going  the  earth's  gait, 
But  age  fares  against  him,  his  face  paleth, 
Grey-haired  he  groaneth,  knows  gone  companions, 
Lordly  men  are  to  earth  o'ergiven, 
Nor  may  he  then  the  flesh-cover,  whose  life  ceaseth, 
Nor  eat  the  sweet  nor  feel  the  sorry, 
Nor  stir  hand  nor  think  in  mid  heart, 
And  though  he  strew  the  grave  with  gold, 
His  born  brothers,  their  buried  bodies 
Be  an  unlikely  treasure  hoard. 

SONNET  IN  TENZONE 

LA  MENTE 

"  O  thou  mocked  heart  that  cowerest  by  the  door 
And  durst  not  honour  hope  with  welcoming, 
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How  shall  one  bid  thee  for  her  honour  sing, 

When  song  would  but  show  forth  thy  sorrow's  store  ? 

What  things  are  gold  and  ivory  unto  thee  ? 

Go  forth,  thou  pauper  fool !     Are  these  for  naught  ? 

Is  heaven  in  lotus  leaves  ?     What  hast  thou  wrought, 

Or  brought,  or  sought,  wherewith  to  pay  the  fee  ?  " 

IL   CUORE 

"  If  naught  I  give,  naught  do  I  take  return. 
*  Ronsard  me  celebroit ! '  behold  I  give 
The  age-old,  age-old  fare  to  fairer  fair 
And  I  fare  forth  into  more  bitter  air  ; 
Though  mocked  I  go,  yet  shall  her  beauty  live 
Till  rimes  unrime  and  Truth  shall  truth  unlearn." 


From  "UND  DRANG" 

v 

How  our  modernity, 

Nerve-wracked  and  broken,  turns 

Against  time's  way  and  all  the  way  of  things, 

Crying  with  weak  and  egoistic  cries  ! 

•  •••••• 

All  things  are  given  over, 
Only  the  restless  will 
Surges  amid  the  stars 
Seeking  new  moods  of  life, 

New  permutations. 

•  •••••• 

See,  and  the  very  sense  of  what  we  know 
Dodges  and  hides  as  in  a  sombre  curtain 
Bright  threads  leap  forth,  and  hide,  and  leave  no  pattern. 


PETER  QUENNELL 


LEVIATHAN 


I 


Leviathan  drives  the  eyed  prow  of  his  face, 
With  the  surge  dumbly  rippling  round  his  lips, 
Toward  the  Atlantid  shore  ; 
Not  flat  and  golden  like  the  Cherubim, 
Or  a  face  round  and  womanish  like  the  Seraphim, 
But  thick  and  barbed — the  broad,  barbed  cheeks  of 
Donne. 

Beneath  he  stretched  his  hands  to  the  sea  forests, 
Obscure  and  thick,  with  the  cool  freshes  under, 
Lifts  his  surprised  brows  to  the  sky's  milky  light, 
New  come  from  the  abyss. 

While  a  faint  radiance,  webbed  from  the  waves'  sub- 
stance, 
Clung  to  his  changing  limbs  and  his  coiled  body, 
Reddening,  making  them  darker  than  the  sea, 
Or  half  translucent. 

And  when  the  mouths  of  Atlantean  brooks 
Struck  on  his  mouth  with  taste  of  sudden  cold 
And  wound  his  shoulders  like  embracing  hands, 
He  put  out  both  thick  palms  and  felt  the  shallows. 
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The  salt  had  scurfed  his  body  with  white  fire 
And  knotted  the  rough  hair  between  his  breasts, 
And  as  he  rose  delicate  Atlantis  trembled, 
Tilting  upon  the  sea's  plain  like  a  leaf. 

The  passionless  air  hung  heavy  on  Atlantis, 
And  the  inclined  spears  of  the  flowering  bushes 
Smoothly  dropped  down  their  loosened,  threaded  petals, 
Softening  the  pathways. 

For  tideless  night  had  covered  her,  and  sealed 
All  scent  within  the  narrow  throat  of  flowers, 
And. sound  within  the  navel  of  the  hills, 
And  stars  in  the  confusion  of  the  air. 

Within  her  darkness  and  unconsciousness 
She  hid  all  beauty,  and  her  silences 
Sound's  measures  and  sequences, 
And  the  black  earth  quickened 
With  oppression  of  blossom. 

Ah,  thief  that  swims  by  night — Leviathan, 

Rolled  blindly  in  the  wave's  trough  like  a  rotting  thing, 

Come  to  Atlantis'  further  edge  by  dark, 

Poised  over  her  quietness  ; 

Measureless  drunkard  of  the  bitter  sea, 
Insatiate,  like  some  slow  stain 
Creeping  on  pleasure's  face, 
Like  sudden  misery. 

So  foul,  so  desolate, 

That  you  are  crept  to  seek  new  life, 
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Have  crossed  the  water's  plain, 

Desiring  and  by  stealth  to  gain 

For  rankness,  foolishness  and  half -conceived  beauty 

Some  perfect  shape — an  Atlantean  body. 


11 

A  music  met  Leviathan  returning, 

While  the  still  troubled  waters  of  his  passage 

Danct  every  island  like  a  lily  head. 

Through  all  the  shadowed  throats  of  the  wide  forest 

His  unnumbered  monster  children  rode  to  greet  him 

On  horses  winged  and  dappled  over  like  flowers. 

Now  huddled  waves  had  lulled  their  bursting  foam 
And  slight  clouds  laid  their  breasts  upon  the  sea  ; 
The  sullen  winds,  head  downward  from  the  sky, 
Solicited  his  movement  on  their  viols. 

And  the  palm  trees,  heat  weary, 

Chafing  smooth  limbs  within  a  rinded  shell, 

Spoke  of  his  coming  with  soft  acclamation, 

Like  watchers  long  grown  tired,  languid,  and  sorry  : 

"  Look,  how  he  comes  " — as  faint  as  whispering  deer — 

"  What  storm  and  state  he  brings/'     Then  louder  voices, 

The  unchaste  turtles  crying  out  with  pleasure, 

And  badgers  from  the  earth 

Sprawled  upon  the  rocks  with  animal  laughter. 

"  The  Cretan  bull  ferrying  across  the  sea 

Bore  home  no  richer  load  ; 

In  the  reed  forest  of  Eurotas'  bank 
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That  quivering  swan,  clapping  strong  wings  together, 
With  harsh,  sweet  voice  called  out  no  keener  marriage/* 

Then  shrill  response,  as  seeming  from  the  air, 
Invoking  joy,  summoning  desire  : 

"  Hither  desires, 

Coming  as  thick  and  hot  as  the  press  and  hurry  of  blood 
Striking  the  apse  of  the  brain, 
Ranging  abroad,  carrying  your  torches  high, 
Running  as  light  and  remote  as  a  scattered  cast  of 
pearls." 

Then  antic  spirits  from  the  tulip  trees  : 

"  We  must  have  tumblers  like  a  wheel  of  fire. 
We  must  have  dancers  moving  their  suave  hands  : 
The  tumblers  strung  backward  like  a  hoop 
Until  they  thrust   vermilioned    cheeks   between  their 
knees. 

And  the  intricacy 

Of  sweet  involving  gaiety, 

And  wine  to  warm  our  innocence, 

Music  to  soothe  the  prickled  sense, 

Sounding  like  water  or  like  ringing  glass." 

The  mitred  Queen  of  Heaven  stirred  on  her  broad,  low 

throne, 
Setting  the  lattice  just  so  far  ajar 
That  wandering  airs  from  earth  should  cool  the  room, 
Peered  down  on  more-than-Leda  and  smoothed  her 

wrinkled  snood, 
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Crying  to  her  Father-Spouse — "  Dear  Lord,  how  sweet 
she  looks." 

The  clumsy  hierarchies, 
Wearied  by  their  continual  task  of  praise, 
Rested  wide  heifer  eyes  upon  her  fallen  lids. 
Islanded  in  stars, 

Even  the  keen  intelligences  turned  away 
From  the  mathematic  splendour  of  the  spheres'  incessant, 
rolling  chime. 

Himself,  the  Father  moved, 

Traditional  and  vast, 

Remembering  fresher  years, 

Might  have  inclined  his  steeply  pinnacled  head, 

But  his  more  zealous  Son, 

As  neat  as  Thammuz,  with  smooth  pallid  cheeks, 

Sensing  an  evil,  shut  the  casement  fast. 

But  I,  remembering  Atlantis,  wept, 
Remembering  her  paths  and  their  unswept  flowers, 
Clean  beaches,  patterned  by  a  light  sea  wrack, 
And  the  ruined  halcyon  nests  that  came  on  shore. 

Tears,  in  their  freedom,  cloud  the  eyes, 

Drowsing  the  sense. 

Honey  and  poppy  equally  mixed  together, 

They  cannot  drug  away  or  curtain  off  with  sleep 

So  many  crowding  faces, 

Such  pitiless  disharmony  of  shapes. 
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THE  DIVERS 
Ah,  look, 

How  sucking  their  last  sweetness  from  the  air 
These  divers  run  upon  the  pale  sea  verge  ; 
An  evening  air  so  smooth  my  hand  could  round 
And  grope  a  circle  in  the  hollow  sky 
Without  a  harshness  or  impediment. 

Look  now, 

How  they  run  cowering  and  each  unknots 
A  rag,  a  girdle  twisted  on  his  loins, 
Stands  naked,  quivered  in  the  cool  of  night. 

As  boldest  lovers  will  tire  presently, 

When  dawn  dries  up  a  radiance  on  the  limbs, 

And  lapse  to  common  sleep, 

To  the  deep  tumult  of  habitual  dreams, 

Each  sighing,  with  loosened  limbs,  as  if  regretfully, 

Gives  up  his  body  to  the  foamless  surge. 

Water  combs  out  his  body,  and  he  sinks 

Beyond  all  form  and  sound. 

Only  the  blood  frets  on, 

Grown  fearful,  in  a  shallow  dissonance. 

Water  strains  on  his  hair  and  drums  upon  his  flank, 

Consumes  his  curious  track 

And  straight  or  sinuous  path 

Dissolves  as  swift,  impermanent  as  light. 

Still  his  strange  purpose  drives  him,  like  a  beam, 
Like  the  suspended  shaft  of  cavern-piercing  sun  ; 
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And,  hardier  still, 

With  wavering  hands  divides  the  massive  gloom, — 

A  vast  caress  through  which  he  penetrates, 

Or  obscure  death  withdrawing 

Veil  upon  veil, 

Discovering  new  darkness  and  profounder  terror. 

"  Consider  you  your  loss, 
For  now  what  strength  of  foot  or  hand 
Can  take  you  by  the  narrow  way  you  came 
Through  the  clear  darkness  up  again  and  up. 
Watch  the  procession  of  the  living  days, 
Where  dawn  and  evening  melt  so  soft  together 
As  wine  in  water,  or  milk  shed  in  water, 
Filming  and  clouding  into  even  dullness/ ' 

"  Who  weeps  me  now  with  pulse  of  noisy  tears, 

Who  strikes  the  breast  ? 

If  I  regret  among  the  flowing  weed, 

My  regret  is 

Not  vocal,  cannot  pierce  to  hidden  day, 

Momentary,  9oon  quenched,  like  a  strangled  flame." 


HERBERT  READ 
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DEVICE 

0  that  I  might  believe  that  time 
Is  but  a  measure  thrown  on  things 
That  hold  existence  in  a  sphere 
Intense  alone,  and  always  felt 

In  full  reality  !     For  then 

1  could  evade  despondency 
By  magnifying  to  my  frame 

The  ecstatic  beat  that  night  and  day 
Pulses  within  the  milk-white  walls 
Of  mental  sloth,  eager  to  break 
Into  the  radiant  release 
Of  vision  divine  and  precise. 

— Time  that  is  a  shrouded  thought 
Involving  earth  and  life  in  doubt. 


From  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  LOVE 

Nature  has  perpetual  tears 

In  drooping  boughs, 
And  everywhere  inanimate  death 

Is  immemorial. 
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But  I  have  naught  that  will  express 

The  grief  I  feel 
When  men  and  moods  combine  to  show 

The  end  of  this — 

This  mental  ecstasy  all  spent 

In  disuniting  death ; 
And  the  years  that  spread 

Oblivion  on  our  zest. 


THE  REFUGEES 

Mute  figures  with  bowed  heads 
They  travel  along  the  road  : 
Old  women,  incredibly  old, 
And  a  hand-cart  of  chattels. 

They  do  not  weep  : 

Eyes  are  too  raw  for  tears. 

Past  them  have  hastened 
Processions  of  retreating  gun-teams, 
Baggage-wagons  and  swift  horsemen. 
Now  they  struggle  along 
With  the  rearguard  of  a  broken  army. 

We  will  hold  the  enemy  towards  nightfall 

And  they  will  move 

Mutely  into  the  dark  behind  us, 

Only  the  creaking  cart 

Disturbing  their  sorrowful  serenity. 
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MY  COMPANY 

"  Foule !  Ton  ame  entiere  est  debout  dans  mon  corps." 

Jules  Romains. 

I 
You  became 

In  many  acts  and  quiet  observances 
A  body  souled,  entire.  .  .  . 

I  cannot  tell 

What  time  your  life  became  mine  : 

Perhaps  when  one  summer  night 

We  halted  on  the  roadside 

In  the  starlight  only, 

And  you  sang  your  sad  home-songs, 

Dirges  which  I  standing  outside  your  soul 

Coldly  condemned. 

Perhaps,  one  night,  descending  cold 

When  rum  was  mighty  acceptable, 

And  my  doling  gave  birth  to  sensual  gratitude. 

And  then  our  fights  :  we've  fought  together 

Compact,  unanimous ; 

And  I  have  felt  the  pride  of  leadership. 

In  many  acts  and  quiet  observances 

You  absorbed  me  : 

Until  one  day  I  stood  eminent 

And  saw  you  gathered  round  me, 

Uplooking, 
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And  about  you  a  radiance  that  seemed  to  beat 
With  variant  glow  and  to  give 
Grace  to  our  unity. 

But,  God  !   I  know  that  I'll  stand 
Some  day  in  the  loneliest  wilderness, 
Some  day  my  heart  will  cry 
For  the  soul  that  has  been,  but  that  now 
Is  scattered  with  the  winds, 
Deceased  and  devoid. 

I  know  that  I'll  wander  with  a  cry  : 

"  O  beautiful  men,  O  men  I  loved, 

O  whither  are  you  gone,  my  company  ?  " 

That  is  a  hell 
Immortal  while  I  live. 


My  men  go  wearily 

With  their  monstrous  burdens. 

They  bear  wooden  planks 
And  iron  sheeting 
Through  the  area  of  death. 

When  a  flare  curves  through  the  sky 
They  rest  immobile. 


Then  on  again, 

Sweating  and  blaspheming — 

"  Oh,  bloody  Christ !  " 
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My  men,  my  modern  Christs, 

Your  bloody  agony  confronts  the  world. 


3 

A  man  of  mine 

lies  on  the  wire. 
It  is  death  to  fetch  his  soulless  corpse. 

A  man  of  mine 

lies  on  the  wire  ; 
And  he  will  rot 
And  first  his  lips 
The  worms  will  eat. 

It  is  not  thus  I  would  have  him  kissed, 
But  with  the  warm  passionate  lips 
Of  his  comrade  here. 

T  4 

I  can  assume 

A  giant  attitude  and  godlike  mood, 
And  then  detachedly  regard 
All  riots,  conflicts,  and  collisions. 

The  men  Fve  lived  with 

Lurch  suddenly  into  a  far  perspective  ; 

They  distantly  gather  like  a  dark  cloud  of  birds 

In  the  autumn  sky. 

Urged  by  some  unanimous 

Volition  or  fate, 

Clouds  clash  in  opposition  ; 

The  sky  quivers,  the  dead  descend  ; 

Earth  yawns. 
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And  they  are  all  of  one  species. 

From  my  giant  attitude, 
In  godlike  mood, 
I  laugh  till  space  is  filled 
With  hellish  merriment. 

Then  again  I  assume 
My  human  docility, 
Bow  my  head 
And  share  their  doom. 


V.  SACKVILLE-WEST 
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WINTER 

I  sing  the  cycle  of  my  country's  year, 

I  sing  the  tillage,  and  the  reaping  sing, 

Classic  monotony,  that  modes  and  wars 

Leave  undisturbed,  unbettered,  for  their  best 

Was  born  immediate,  of  expediency. 

The  sickle  sought  no  art ;  the  axe,  the  share 

Draped  no  superfluous  beauty  round  their  steel ; 

The  scythe  desired  no  music  for  her  stroke, 

Her  stroke  sufficed  in  music,  as  her  blade 

Laid  low  the  swathes  ;  the  scythesmen  swept,  nor  cared 

What  crop  had  ripened,  whether  oats  in  Greece 

Or  oats  in  Kent,  the  shepherd  on  the  ridge 

Like  his  Boeotian  forebear  kept  his  flocks, 

And  still  their  outlines  on  our  tenderer  sky 

Simple  and  classic  rear  their  grave  design 

As  once  at  Thebes,  as  once  in  Lombardy. 

I  sing  once  more 

The  mild  continuous  epic  of  the  soil, 
Haysel  and  harvest,  tilth  and  husbandry  ; 
I  tell  of  marl  and  dung,  and  of  the  means 
That  break  the  unkindly  spirit  of  the  clay  ; 
I  tell  the  things  I  know,  the  things  I  knew 
Before  I  knew  them,  immemorially  ; 
And  as  the  fieldsman  of  unhurrying  tread 
Trudges  with  steady  and  unchanging  gait, 
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Being  born  to  clays  that  in  the  winter  hold, 

So  my  pedestrian  measure  gravely  plods, 

Telling  a  loutish  life.     I  have  refused 

The  easier  uses  of  made  poetry, 

But  no  small  ploy  disdain  to  chronicle, 

And  (like  that  pious  yeoman  laid  to  rest 

Beneath  the  legend  that  told  all  his  life 

In  five  hard  words  :   "He  tilled  the  soil  well  ") 

Prune  my  ambition  to  the  lowly  prayer 

That  I  may  drive  the  furrow  of  my  tale 

Straight,  through  the  lives  and  dignities  I  know. 

Why  should  a  poet  pray  thus  ?  poets  scorn 

The  boundaried  love  of  country,  being  free 

Of  winds,  and  alien  lands,  and  distances, 

Vagabonds  of  the  compass,  wayfarers, 

Pilgrims  of  thought,  the  tongues  of  Pentecost 

Their  privilege,  and  in  their  peddler's  pack 

The  curious  treasures  of  their  stock-in-trade, 

Bossy  and  singular,  the  heritage 

Of  poetry  and  science,  polished  bright, 

Thin  with  the  rubbing  of  too  many  hands  : 

Myth,  glamour,  hazard,  fables  dim  as  age, 

Faith,  doubt,  perplexity,  grief,  hope,  despair, 

Wings,  and  great  waters,  and  Promethean  fire, 

Man's  hand  to  clasp,  and  Helen's  mouth  to  kiss. 

Why  then  in  little  meadows  hedge  about 

A  poet's  pasture  ?  shed  a  poet's  cloak 

For  fustian  ?   cede  a  birthright,  thus  to  map 

So  small  a  corner  of  so  great  a  world  ? 

The  country  habit  has  me  by  the  heart, 
For  he's  bewitched  forever  who  has  seen, 
Not  with  his  eyes  but  with  his  vision,  Spring 
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Flow  down  the  woods  and  stipple  leaves  with  sun, 

As  each  man  knows  the  life  that  fits  him  best, 

The  shape  it  makes  in  his  soul,  the  tune,  the  tone, 

And  after  ranging  on  a  tentative  flight 

Stoops  like  the  merlin  to  the  constant  lure 

The  country  habit  has  me  by  the  heart. 

I  never  hear  the  sheep-bells  in  the  fold, 

Nor  see  the  ungainly  heron  rise  and  flap 

Over  the  marsh,  nor  hear  the  asprous  corn 

Clash,  as  the  reapers  set  the  sheaves  in  shocks 

(That  like  a  tented  army  dream  away 

The  night  beneath  the  moon  in  silvered  fields), 

Nor  watch  the  stubborn  team  of  horse  and  man 

Graven  upon  the  skyline,  nor  regain 

The  sign-posts  on  the  roads  towards  my  home 

Bearing  familiar  names — without  a  strong 

Leaping  of  recognition  ;  only  here 

Lies  peace  after  uneasy  truancy  ; 

Here  meet  and  marry  many  harmonies, 

— All  harmonies  being  ultimately  one, — 

Small  mirroring  majestic  ;  for  as  earth 

Rolls  on  her  journey,  so  her  little  fields 

Ripen  or  sleep,  and  the  necessities 

Of  seasons  match  the  planetary  law. 

So  truly  stride  between  the  earth  and  heaven 

Sowers  of  grain  :  so  truly  in  the  spring 

Earth's  orbit  swings  both  blood  and  sap  to  rhythm, 

And  infinite  and  humble  are  at  one  ; 

So  the  brown  hedger,  through  the  evening  lanes 

Homeward  returning,  sees  above  the  ricks, 

Sickle  in  hand,  the  sickle  in  the  sky. 


SIEGFRIED  SASSOON 


PRELUDE:   ALONE 

"  When  I'm  alone  " — the  words  tripped  off  his  tongue 

As  though  to  be  alone  were  nothing  strange. 

"  When  I  was  young,"  he  said ;  "  When  I  was  young 

I  thought  of  age,  and  loneliness,  and  change. 
I  thought  how  strange  we  grow  when  we're  alone, 
And  how  unlike  the  selves  that  meet,  and  talk, 
And  blow  the  candles  out,  and  say  good-night. 
Alone  .  .  .  The  word  is  life  endured  and  known. 
It  is  the  stillness  where  our  spirits  walk 
And  all  but  inmost  faith  is  overthrown. 


TO  ONE  WHO  WAS  WITH  ME  IN  THE  WAR 

It  was  too  long  ago — that  Company  which  we  served 

with  .  .  . 
We  call  it  back  in  visual  fragments,  you  and  I, 
Who  seem,  ourselves,  like  relics  casually  preserved  with 
Our  mindfulness  of  old  bombardments  when  the  sky 
With  blundering  din  blinked  cavernous. 

Yet  a  sense  of  power 
Invades  us  when,  recapturing  an  ungodly  hour 
Of  ante-zero  crisis,  in  one  thought  we've  met 
To  stand  in  some  redoubt  of  Time — to  share  again 
All  but  the  actual  wetness  of  the  flare-lit  rain, 
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All  but  the  living  presences  who  haunt  us  yet 

With  gloom-patrolling  eyes. 

Remembering,  we  forget 

Much  that  was  monstrous,  much  that  clogged  our  souls 
with  clay 

When  hours  were  guides  who  led  us  by  the  longest  way — 

And  when  the  worst  had  been  endured  could  still  dis- 
close 

Another  worst  to  thwart  us  .  .  . 

We  forget  our  fear  .  .  . 

And,  while  the  uncouth  Event  begins  to  lour  less  near, 

Discern  the  mad  magnificence  whose  storm-light  throws 

Wild  shadows  on  these  after-thoughts  that  send  your 
brain 

Back  beyond  Peace,  exploring  sunken  ruinous  roads. 

Your  brain,  with  files  of  flitting  forms  hump-backed 
with  loads, 

On  its  own  helmet  hears  the  tinkling  drops  of  rain — 

Follows  to  an  end  some  night-relief,  and  strangely  sees 

The  quiet  no-man's-land  of  daybreak,  jagg'd  with  trees 

That  loom  like  giant  Germans  .  .  . 

I'll  go  with  you,  then, 

Since  you  must  play  this  game  of  ghosts.     At  listening- 
posts 

We'll  peer  across  dim  craters  ;  joke  with  jaded  men 

Whose  names  we've  long  forgotten.     (Stoop  low  there  ; 
it's  the  place 

The  sniper   enfilades.)      Round    the   next   bay   you'll 
meet 

A  drenched  platoon-commander  ;   chilled,  he  drums  his 
feet 

On  squelching  duck-boards ;    winds  his  wrist-watch : 
turns  his  head 
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And  shows  you  how  you  looked — your  ten-years- vanished 

face 
Hoping  the  War  will  end  next  week  ... 

What's  that  you  said  ? 


ALL-SOULS  DAY 

Close-wrapped  in  living  thought  I  stand 

Where  death  and  daybreak  divide  the  land — 

Death  and  daybreak  on  either  hand 

For  exit  and  for  entry  ; 

While  shapes  like  wind-blown  shadows  pass, 

Lost  and  lamenting,  "  Alas,  alas, 

This  body  is  only  shrivelling  grass, 

And  the  soul  a  starlit  sentry 

Who  guards,  and  as  he  comes  and  goes, 

Points  now  to  daybreak's  burning  rose, 

And  now  toward  worldhood's  charnel  close 

Leans  with  regretless  warning."  .  .  . 

I  hear  them  thus — O  thus  I  hear 

My  doomed  companions  crowding  near 

Until  my  faith,  absolved  from  fear, 

Sings  out  into  the  morning, 

And  tells  them  how  we  travel  far, 

From  life  to  life,  from  star  to  star ; 

Exult,  unknowing  what  we  are  ; 

And  quell  the  obscene  derision 

Of  demon-haunters  in  our  heart 

Who  work  for  worms  and  have  no  part 

In  Thee,  O  ultimate  power,  who  art 

Our  victory  and  our  vision. 

(3,028) 
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THE  POWER  AND  THE  GLORY 

Let  there  be  life,  said  God.     And  what  He  wrought 
Went  past  in  myriad  marching  lives,  and  brought 
This  hour,  this  quiet  room,  and  my  small  thought 
Holding  invisible  vastness  in  its  hands. 

Let  there  be  God,  sayl.    And  what  I've  done 
Goes  onward  like  the  splendour  of  the  sun 
And  rises  up  in  rapture  and  is  one 
With  the  white  power  of  spirit-hosted  lands. 

Let  life  be  God  .  .  .  What  wail  of  fiend  or  wraith 
Dare  mock  my  glorious  angel  where  he  stands 
To  fill  my  dark  with  fire,  my  heart  with  faith  ? 


THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  wisdom  of  the  world  is  this.    To  say,  There  is 
No  other  wisdom  but  to  gulp  what  time  can  give. 

To  guard  no  inward  vision  winged  with  mysteries  ; 

To  hear  no  voices  haunt  the  hurrying  hours  we  live  ; 

To  keep  no  faith  with  ghostly  friends ;    never  to 
know 

Vigils    of   sorrow    crowned    when   loveless   passions 
fade  ...  . 
From  wisdom  such  as  this  to  find  my  gloom  I  go, 
Companioned  by  those  powers  who  keep  me  unafraid. 
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GRANDEUR  OF  GHOSTS 

When  I  have  heard  small  talk  about  great  men 
I  climb  to  bed  ;  light  my  two  candles  ;  then 
Consider  what  was  said  ;  and  put  aside 
What  Such-a-one  remarked  and  Someone-else  replied. 

They  have  spoken  lightly  of  my  deathless  friends, 
(Lamps  for  my  gloom,  hands  guiding  where  I  stumble,) 
Quoting,  for  shallow  conversational  ends, 
What  Shelley  shrilled,  what  Blake  once  wildly  muttered. . 

How  can  they  use  such  names  and  be  not  humble  ? 
I  have  sat  silent ;  angty  at  what  they  uttered. 
The  dead  bequeathed  them  life  ;  the  dead  have  said 
What  these  can  only  memorize  and  mumble. 


TO  AN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  POET 

Old  friend,  (for  such  you  have  lately  grown  to  be 
Since  your  tranquillities  have  tuned  with  mine,) 
Sitting  alone,  your  poems  on  my  knee, 
In  hours  of  contemplative  candleshine, 
I  sometimes  think  your  ghost  re- visits  me 
And  lives  upon  my  lips  from  line  to  line. 

Dead  though  you  are,  the  quiet-toned  persistence 
Of  what  you  tell  me  with  your  sober  skill 
Reminds  me  how  terrestrial  existence 
Plays  tricks  with  death,  and,  unextinguished  still 
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Turns  home  in  loveliest  hauntings  from  the  distance 
Of  antiquated  years  and  works  its  will. 


This  is  the  power,  the  privilege,  the  pride 

And  rich  morality  of  those  who  write 

That  hearts  may  be  their  highway.    They  shall  ride 

Conquering  uncharted  countries  with  the  bright 

Rewards  of  what  they  wrought  in  living  light  .  .  . 

Who  then  shall  dare  to  say  that  they  have  died  ? 


CONCLUSION 

An  image  dance  of  change 
Throngs  my  dim-sighted  flesh. 
To  music's  air-built  mesh 
Move  thoughts  for  ever  strange. 
I  am  so  woven  of  sense 
And  subtlety  uncharted 
That  I  must  vanish  hence 
Blind-souled  and  twilight-hearted. 
Soon  death  the  hooded  lover 
Shall  touch  my  house  of  clay, 
And  life-lit  eyes  discover 
That  in  the  warbling  grey 
I  have  been  early  waking, 
And  while  the  dawn  was  breaking 
Have  stolen  afield  to  find 
That  secrecy  which  quivers 
Beyond  the  skies  and  rivers 
And  cities  of  the  mind. 
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Till  then,  my  thought  shall  strive 
That  living  I  may  not  lose 
The  wonder  of  being  alive, 
Nor  Time's  least  gift  refuse. 
For,  though  the  end  be  night, 
This  wonder  and  this  white 
Astonishment  of  sight 
Make  hours  of  magic  shine  ; 
And  heaven's  a  blaze  and  bloom 
Of  transience  and  divine 
Inheritance  of  doom. 


EDWARD  SHANKS 
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A  NIGHT-PIECE 

Come  out  and  walk.    The  last  few  drops  of  light 
Drain  silently  out  of  the  cloudy  blue  ; 
The  trees  are  full  of  the  dark-stooping  night 
The  fields  are  wet  with  dew. 

All's  quiet  in  the  wood,  but,  far  away — 
Look  down  the  hillside  and  across  the  plain — 
Moves,  with  long  trail  of  white  that  marks  its  way, 
The  softly  panting  train. 

Come  through  the  clearing.     Hardly  now,  we  see 
The  flowers,  save  dark  or  light  against  the  grass, 
Or  glimmering  silver  on  a  scented  tree 
That  trembles  as  we  pass. 

Hark  now  !    So  far,  so  f ar  .  .  .  that  distant  song.  . 
Move  not  the  rustling  grasses  with  your  feet. 
The  dusk  is  full  of  sounds,  that  all  along 
The  muttering  boughs  repeat. 

So  far,  so  faint,  we  lift  our  heads  in  doubt. 
Wind,  or  the  blood  that  beats  within  our  ears, 
Has  feigned  a  dubious  or  delusive  note, 
Such  as  a  dreamer  hears. 

105 
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Again  .  .  .  again  !    The  faint  sounds  rise  and  faiL 
So  far  the  enchanted  tree,  the  song  so  low  .  ♦  • 
A  drowsy  thrush,  a  waking  nightingale  ? 
Silence.    We  do  not  know. 


THE  GLOW-WORM 

The  pale  road  winds  faintly  upward  into  the  dark  skies, 

And  beside  it  on  the  rough  grass  that  the  wind  invisibly 
stirs, 

Sheltered  by  sharp-speared  gorse  and  the  berried  juni- 
pers, 

Shining  steadily  with  a  green  light,  the  glow-worm  lies. 

We  regard  it ;  and  this  hill  and  all  the  other  hills 
That  fall  in  folds  to  the  river,  very  smooth  and  steep, 
And  the  hangers  and  brakes  that  the  darkness  thickly 

fills 
Fade  like  phantoms  round  the  night,  and  night  is  deep, 

so  deep, 

That  all  the  world  is  emptiness  about  the  still  flame 
And  we  are  small  shadows  standing  lost  in  the  huge 

night. 
We  gather  up  the  glow-worm,  stooping  with  dazzled 

sight, 
And  carry  it  to  the  little  enclosed  garden  whence  we 

came, 

And  place  it  on  the  short  grass.  Then  the  shadowy 
flowers  fade, 
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The  walls  waver  and  melt  and  the  houses  disappear 
And  the  solid  town  trembles  into  unsubstantial  shade 
Round  the  light  of  the  burning  glow-worm,  steady  and 
clear. 


THE  GLADE 

We  may  raise  our  voices  even  in  this  still  glade  ; 

Though  the  colours  and  shadows  and  sounds  so  fleeting 
seem, 
We  shall  not  dispel  them.    They  are  not  made 

Frailly  by  earth  or  hands,  but  immortal  in  our  dream. 

We  may  touch  the  faint  violets  with  the  hands  of 
thought 
Or  lay  the  pale  core  of  the  wild  arum  bare  ; 
And  for  ever  in  our  minds  the  white  wild  cherry  is 
caught, 
Cloudy  against  the  sky  and  melting  into  air. 

This  which  we  have  seen  is  eternally  ours, 

No  others  shall  tread  in  the  glade  which  now  we  see  ; 

Their  hands  shall  not  touch  the  frail  tranquil  flowers, 
Nor  their  hearts  faint  in  wonder  at  the  wild  white  tree. 


EDITH  SITWELL 
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THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY 

When  we  come  to  that  dark  house, 

Never  sound  of  wave  shall  rouse 

The  bird  that  sings  within  the  blood 

Of  those  who  sleep  in  that  deep  wood. 

For  in  that  house  the  shadows  now 

Seem  cast  by  some  dark  unknown  bough. 

The  gardener  plays  his  old  bagpipe 

To  make  the  melons'  gold  seeds  ripe  ; 

The  music  swoons  with  a  sad  sound — 

"  Keep,  my  lad,  to  the  good  safe  ground  ! 

For  once,  long  since,  there  was  a  felon 

With  guineas  gold  as  the  seeds  of  a  melon, 

And  he  would  sail  for  a  far  strand 

To  seek  a  waking,  clearer  land, — 

A  land  whose  name  is  only  heard 

In  the  strange  singing  of  a  bird. 

The  sea  was  sharper  than  green  grass, 

The  sailors  would  not  let  him  pass, 

For  the  sea  was  wroth  and  rose  at  him 

Like  the  turreted  walls  of  Jerusalem, 

Or  like  the  towers  and  gables  seen 

Within  a  deep-boughed  garden  green. 

And  the  sailors  bound  and  threw  him  down 

Among  those  wrathful  towers  to  drown. 

And  oh,  far  best/'  the  gardener  said, 

"  Like  fruits  to  lie  in  your  kind  bed, — 
111 
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To  sleep  as  snug  as  in  the  grave 
In  your  kind  bed,  and  shun  the  wave, 
Nor  ever  sigh  for  a  strange  land 
And  songs  no  heart  can  understand." 


THE  CHILD 

Under  the  five-pointed  the  great  gold  sun 
That  gardener  spring  has  brought  into  perfection 
The  goat-foot  satyr  waves  were  sighing  strangely 
Of  unseen  beauty  ;  at  the  hot  sand's  edge 
Anchored  by  waters  like  the  sound  of  flutes 
Our  nurses  sat ;  it  seemed,  I  thought,  they  listened. 
And  they  were  black  with  shade,  and  so  we  named 
Them  Asia,  Africa,  and  still  they  seem 
Each  like  a  continent  with  flowers  and  fruits 
Unknown  to  us  ;  in  the  hot  noon  they  glistened 
With  wild  dew  crying  of  some  long-still  dream. 

In  snow-soft  places  melting  into  flowers 
Young  girls  are  sitting  under  zither-tinkling 
Green  leaves,  and  they  too  are  black  with  shade. 
But  oh,  the  new  worlds  hidden  in  each  heart ! 
And  the  white  seraph  flower-bells  bright  with  dew, 
So  gauzy  they  seem  floating  on  the  air, 
Are  speaking  of  those  worlds  the  young  girls  knew. 
Their  hair  is  glittering  like  jewels,  the  grass  is  soft 
As  little  birds  and  singing  of  the  forests. 

For  in  the  forests  great  flowers  shine  like  music 
Or  spread  to  silence  in  the  tropic  heat, 
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And  every  flower  tells  a  thousand  legends 
Of  unseen  beauty  that  will  never  die  ; 
And  the  birds  shining  in  the  dark  of  forests 
Forget  the  grief  of  Philomela,  knowing 
Only  her  youth,  forgetting  all  the  darkness. 

Our  nurses  called  to  us,  their  faces  lovely 
As  that  dove-soft  hour  we  call  good  night ; 
Africa  and  Asia  spoke,  "  Oh  never 
Must  you  wander  far  into  the  forests, 
Lest  you  should  learn  life  from  the  dwarfish  dust, 
Or,  like  Cassandra,  your  deep  lips  should  learn 
The  speech  of  birds  and  serpents  in  that  glade 
Where  we  have  spoken  with  the  ultimate  Darkness — 
Or  know  the  secrets  that  in  earth  are  laid — 
The  buried  jewels  whose  hearts  may  never  soften 
Into  sweet  flowers  to  bloom  in  the  spring  forests. 
For  there  is  one  dark  forest — one  whose  name 
You  know  not,  haunted  by  a  darker  shade/' 
Yet  as  they  spoke,  the  old  worlds  died  like  dew — 
Life  was  so  beautiful  that  shadow  meant 
Not  death,  but  only  peace,  a  lovely  lulling. 


MADEMOISELLE   RICHARDE 

Beside  the  haunted  lake  where  nereids  seem 
Court  ladies  in  a  dark  deserted  dream, 
Who  were  perfected  in  their  glacial  chill 
By  Mademoiselle  Richarde,  I  wandered  still ; 
Among  the  enchanted  waters  that  seem  green 
Deep  mirrors,  their  cold  beauty's  shade  is  seen.  < 
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A  swan-like  waterfall  now  dies 
Singing  its  cold  elegies. 

An  air  sighs  without  memory  and  lost  .  .  . 
The  leaves  are  cold  and  seeking  like  a  ghost. 

There  are  sad  ghosts  whose  living  was  not  life 

But  a  small  complaining,  dying  without  strife, 

A  little  reading  by  sad  candlelight 

Of  some  unowned,  uncared-for  book,  a  slight 

Rustling  then,  a  settling  down  to  sleep. 

And  cold  unutterable  Darkness  deep 

Has  soothed  them  and  has  smoothed  their  eyelids  fast 

And  they  have  their  own  resting  place  at  last 

Who  longed  for  this  from  hopeless  distances  .  .  . 

Poor  unloved  creatures  whose  existences 

Were  spent  upon  the  surface  of  another's 

Life  ;  the  Darkness  seems  like  their  own  mother's 

Touch  ;  they  are  so  used  to  fireless  life,  so  old 

That  they  would  scarcely  know  the  grave  is  cold  ; 

But  life  had  so  forgotten  this  poor  dead 

That  death  had  left  them  still  unburied. 

He  had  no  room  for  them  in  all  his  grace 

Though  they  would  only  need  a  little  place  ; 

Age  shrinks  our  hearts  and  makes  our  bodies  wane 

Until  we  seem  a  little  child  again — 

But  not  the  children  that  we  used  to  be, 

Blind  to  the  heaven  childish  eyes  can  see. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  do  not  feel  the  cold  ; 
And  Mademoiselle  Richarde  was  thus, — both  old 
And  sharp,  content  to  be  the  cold  wind's  butt ; 
A  tiny  spider  in  a  gilded  nut 
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She  lived  and  rattled  in  the  emptiness 

Of  other  people's  splendours  ;  her  rich  dress 

Had  muffled  her  old  loneliness  of  heart. 

This  was  her  life  ;  to  live  another's  part, 

To  come  and  go  unheard,  a  ghost  unseen 

Among  the  courtly  mirrors  glacial  green, 

Placed  just  beyond  her  reach  for  fear  that  she 

Forget  her  loneliness,  her  image  see 

Grown  concrete,  not  a  ghost  by  cold  airs  blown. 

So  each  reflection  blooms  there  but  her  own. 

She  sits  at  other  people's  tables,  raises 

Her  hands  at  other  people's  joys  and  praises 

Their  cold  amusements,  drawing  down  the  blinds 

Over  her  face  for  other's  griefs, — the  winds 

Her  sole  friends  now,  grown  grey  and  grim  as  she, 

They  have  forgotten  how  to  hear  or  see. 

And  her  opinions  are  not  her  own, 

But  meaningless  half  words  by  cold  airs  blown 

Through  keyholes  .  .  .  words  that  were  not  meant  for 

her. 
"  Madame  la  Duchesse  said,  '  The  spring  winds  stir  !  '  " 
(Madame  la  Duchesse,  old  and  gold  japanned, 
Whirled  like  a  typhoon  over  the  grey  land 
In  her  wide  carriage,  while  a  dead  wind  grieves 
Among  those  seeking  ghosts,  the  small  grey  leaves.) 
So  now,  like  Echo,  she  is  soundless  fleet 
Save  for  the  little  talk  she  can  repeat, — 
Small  whispers  listened  for  at  courtly  doors. 
She  swims  across  the  river-dark  vast  floors 
To  fires  that  seem  like  rococo  gilt  carving 
Nor  ever  knows  her  shrunken  heart  is  starving 
Till,  crumbling  into  dust,  grown  blind  and  dumb 
With  age,  at  last  she  hears  her  sole  friend  come, 
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Consoling  Darkness  smooths  her  eyelids  fast 
And  she  has  her  own  resting-place  at  last. 


THE  PLEASURE  GARDENS 

?'  Les  bacchantes  des  banlieues." — Arthur  Rimbaud. 

Do  you  remember,  Damon,  the  hot  noons 

And  the  paths  bordered  with  vast  unknown  gardens 

Of  apes  grown  men  ?     There  through  the  iron  gates 

Of  the  fantastic  gardens  grow  great  flowers 

And  those  small  heart-shaped  flowers  that  have  the  eyes 

Of  little  sisters  in  our  long-dead  childhood. 

You  are  a  child  again,  with  your  young  face 

Plunged  in  the  calyx  of  the  great  dream-flowers 

Smelling  them  .  .  .  they  die  away  like  music 

Within  your  brain,  like  all  the  sounds  of  youth. 

Then  from  the  landscape  sounds  a  note  of  menace 
From  the  fantastic  darkness  of  the  forests. 
There  are  vast  plains  beyond  our  sight,  afar, 
And  there  amid  the  green  baize  thickened  leaves 
Live  all  the  creaking  gods  of  kitchen  gardens  .  .  • 
Outside  their  realm,  in  chickeny  wet  grass 
The  farmer  and  the  gardener  as  they  pass 
Have  faces  that  seem  feathered  like  the  wind 
Or  Mercury,  and  Darkness  hides  behind 
Their  faces  like  the  empty  wind's  blind  mask. 

And  deep  within  the  broken  laurel  groves, 
Those  that  seem  our  own  prophetic  shadows, 
The  old  Bacchantes  of  the  suburbs,  sit 
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Where  sunlight  wraps  their  unloved  bones  with  warmth, 

Stare  like  the  dead  at  something  none  may  see, 

Mumble  unspoken  words  that  died  long  since 

For  want  of  one  to  listen,  year  on  year. 

"  I  sit  a  little,  warming  in  the  sun 

This  crumbling  dust  of  mine,  and  to  my  heart 

I  hold  a  little  blue-eyed  fair-haired  ghost — 

But  oh,  he  never  needs  my  breast  milk  now, — 

My  breasts  have  withered  for  the  want  of  him 

And  I  have  nothing  left  for  Death  to  take  !  " 

"  How  happy  are  you  with  your  little  ghost ! 

But  I  am  old  and  cold  and  have  small  greeds, 

My  dreams  are  all  the  same,  of  daily  needs  .  .  . 

For  oh,  the  poor  dreams  fade  away,  my  dear. 

Perhaps  they  have  grown  tired  ;  we  hardly  hear 

Their  music  now  ;  or  else  they  were  too  young 

To  bear  with  us  ;  for  the  harsh  world  is  tired, 

We  make  the  world  impatient,  grown  so  slow. 

All  day  we  creep  through  the  unending  city  .  .  . 

The  vulturine  wide  light  that  knows  no  pity 

Devours  our  aged  hearts,  defenceless,  old. 

Yet  though  our  eyes  are  dim  with  age,  we  know 

The  unfriendly  faces,  and  our  friendless  bones 

Feel  their  unburiedness,  struck  with  death's  chill." 

So,  deep  within  the  broken  laurel  groves, 

These  that  seem  our  own  prophetic  shadows, 

The  old  Bacchantes  of  the  suburbs,  sit 

Where  sunlight  wraps  their  unloved  bones  with  warmth, 

Stare  like  the  dead  at  something  none  may  see. 

But  here  in  this  unknown  and  flashing  summer  weather 
We  walk  among  the  bosquets,  once  more  young, 
So  lovely  now  that  we  may  walk  together  .  .  . 
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Oh,  the  strange  people  .  .  .  the  child  paladins 
From  some  fantastic  delicate  pilgrimage, 
The  young  mamas  with  shadows  lengthening 
Into  great  birds  that  sing  among  the  gardens 
Songs  from  some  far-off  land, — the  distant  music  ! 
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TO  A  MUSICIAN 

Musician,  with  the  bent  and  brooding  face, 

White  brow  and  thunderous  eyes  :  you  are  not  playing 
Merely  the  music  that  dead  hand  did  trace. 

Musician,  with  the  lifted  resolute  face, 

And  scornful  smile  about  your  closed  mouth  straying, 
And  hand  that  moves  with  swift  or  fluttering  grace, 

It  is  not  that  man's  music  you  are  playing. 

The  grave  and  merry  tunes  he  made  you  are  playing, 
Each  march  and  dirge  and  dance  he  made  endures, 

But  changed  and  mastered,  and  these  things  you're  saying, 
These  joys  and  sorrows  are  not  his  but  yours. 

You  take  those  notes  of  him  :  you  seize  and  fling 

His  music  as  a  dancer  flings  her  veil, 
Toss  it  and  twist  it,  mould  it,  make  it  sing, 

Whisper,  shout  savagely,  lament  and  wail, 

Rush  like  a  hurricane,  pause  and  faint  and  fail : 
And  as  I  watch,  my  body  and  soul  are  bound 
Helpless,  immovable,  in  thongs  of  sound. 

Lonely  and  strange  musician,  standing  there, 

Your  bent  ear  listening  to  your  own  soul  speaking, 

I  hear  vibrating  on  the  smitten  air 
The  crying  of  your  suffering  and  your  seeking. 
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Agonized  !  raptured  !  frustrate  !  you  are  haunted, 
Pursued,  beset,  beleaguered,  filled,  possessed 

By  all  you  are,  all  things  you  have  lost  and  wanted, 
Things  clear,  too  clear,  things  only  to  be  guessed. 

I  do  not  know  what  earlier  scenes  you  knew, 
What  sweet  reproachful  memories  you  hold 

Of  broken  dreams  you  had  before  you  grew 
So  conscious  and  so  lonely  and  so  old. 

I  do  not  know  what  women's  words  have  taught 
Your  heart,  and  only  dimly  know  by  name, 

The  many  wandering  cities  where  you  have  sought 
Splendour,  and  found  the  hollowness  of  fame, 

Or  where  your  sad  and  gentle  reveries  pass 
To  family  and  home — who  have  for  signs 

Of  all  your  childhood,  only  the  imagined  grass 
Of  a  bright  steppe,  the  wind  running  in  lines, 

And  only  some  old  fairy-tale  of  sleighing, 

Dark  snow-deep  forests,  endless  turning  pines, 
Bells  tinkling,  and  wolves  howling,  and  hounds  baying. 

Vague  is  your  past,  yet  as  your  violin  sings, 

Its  wildness  held  in  desperate  control, 
I  know  them  all,  that  world  of  bygone  things 

That  have  left  their  wounds  and  wonders  in  your  soul. 

Out  in  all  weathers  you  have  been,  my  friend, 
Climbed  into  dawn,  stood  solitary  and  stark 

Against  the  ashen  quiet  of  twilight's  end, 

Brooded  beneath  the  night's  unanswering  dark  ; 
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Through  battering  tempests  you  have  blindly  won, 
And  lived,  and  found  a  medicine  for  your  scars 

In  resolution  taken  from  the  sun 
And  consolation  from  the  unsleeping  stars. 

And  here,  in  this  crowded  place  an  hour  staying, 

Your  dim  orchestra  measuring  off  your  bars, 
So  pale  and  proud,  you  stand  your  secrets  flaying, 

Resolving  the  tangle,  pouring  through  your  song 
All  your  deep  ache  for  Beauty,  calm  above 

Your  bitter  silent  anger  and  the  strong 
Ferocity  and  tenderness  of  your  love, 

Loud  challenges  and  sweet  and  cynic  laughter, 
Movements  of  joy  spontaneous  and  pure, 

Remorse,  and  the  dull  grief  that  glimmers  after 
The  obstinate  sins  you  know  you  will  not  cure. 

I  see  you  subtly  lying,  soberly  weighing 
Gross  questions,  jesting  at  the  things  you  hate, 

In  apathy,  and  wild  despair,  and  praying 
Bowed  down  before  the  shadowy  knees  of  Fate, 

And  fearfully  behind  the  visible  groping 

And  standing  by  the  heart's  bottomless  pit,   and 
shrinking, 
Who  have  known  the  lure  and  mockery  of  hoping, 

The  comic  terrible  uselessness  of  thinking. 

O  gay  and  passionate,  gloomy  and  serene, 

Your  quivering  fingers  laugh  and  weep  and  curse 

For  all  the  phantoms  you  have  ever  been. 
Yet  would  you  wish  another  universe  ? 
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Let  peace  come  if  it  will :  your  last  long  note 
Dies  on  the  quiet  breast  of  space ;  and  now 

They  clap  :  I  see  again  your  square  frock  coat, 
Dark,  foreign  fiddler,  you  have  stopped :  you  bow. 


A  DOG'S  DEATH 

The  loose  earth  falls  in  the  grave  like  a  peaceful  regular 

breathing ; 

Too  like,  for  I  was  deceived  a  moment  by  the  sound  : 

It  has  covered  the  heap  of  bracken  that  the  gardener 

laid  above  him  ; 

Quiet  the  spade  swings  :  there  we  have  now  his  mound. 

A  patch  of  fresh  earth  on  the  floor  of  the  wood's  renew- 
ing chamber : 
All  around  is  grass  and  moss  and  the  hyacinth's  dark 
green  sprouts  : 
And  oaks  are  above  that  were  old  when  his  fiftieth  sire 
was  a  puppy  : 
And  far  away  in  the  garden  I  hear  the  children's 
shouts. 

Their  joy  is  remote  as  a  dream.     It  is  strange  how  we 
buy  our  sorrow 
For  the  touch  of  perishing  things,  idly,  with  open  eyes  ; 
How  we  give  our  hearts  to  brutes  that  will  die  in  a  few 
seasons, 
Nor  trouble  what  we  do  when  we  do  it ;   nor  would 
have  it  otherwise. 
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THE  JOURNEY 

I  took  the  train  a  whole  day  long- 
To  see  that  girl  again  ; 

When  sunset  died,  in  a  bare  country, 
I  stepped  from  an  empty  train, 

And  walked  for  miles  by  a  hedgeless  track 

Hushed  in  evening's  air, 
Till  I  came  to  the  place  where  she  lived  with  her  father, 

And  entered  and  found  her  there  : 

A  quiet  woman  in  flowered  muslin 

In  a  lamp's  homely  ray, 
Pale,  dark-haired,  gliding  and  bending 

Where  the  palsied  figure  lay. 

Her  eyes  remembered;  but  now  she  was  busy, 

I  stood  in  the  shadows  long, 
Till  at  last  the  old  man  was  taken  to  sleep 

And  she  gave  him  a  kiss  like  a  song. 

And  freed  at  last,  she  whispered  me  out, 

And  we  walked  over  slopes  of  turf, 
That  came  to  the  scent  of  the  salt  sea 

And  the  sighing  of  slow  surf. 

And  there  we  leaned  to  the  night's  dark  sea 

Over  a  grass-topped  wall, 
My  hand  just  touching  her  cool  arm, 

Saying  nothing  at  all. 
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THE  REBEL  HEART 

Man  : 
Hearty  why  dost  thou  ache  ?  .  .  . 

Heart  : 

Thou  knowest  why  I  ache 
All  the  long,  dark,  and  tired,  and  turning  night-time 
Trying,  trying  to  break  ! 

What  is  thy  secret  now  ? 

Is  it  indolence  this  time  : 
Trusting  in  faithless  fortune  that  has  made  thee 

Accessory  to  a  crime  ? 

Or  cowardice  ?     Art  thou  afraid 

To  face  stark  nature  still, 
Or  of  some  single  word,  or  shame,  or  battle 

That  must  come  if  it  will  ? 

Or  does  thine  ancient  lust 

Once  more  insatiate  burn  ? 
Or  hast  thou  asked  again  a  truth  from  others 

Thou  woukTst  not  dare  return  ?  .  .  . 

Ah,  dreamer,  slave  of  dreams, 

I  hear  thy  childish  cry  : 
"  Why  will  not  these  things  be  as  I  would  have  them  ? 

Others  should  fail,  not  I : 
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"  Sink  in  the  sullen  flood, 

Be  tortured  in  the  fire  : 
But  I,  the  universe  was  made  to  give  me 

The  whole  of  my  desire  !  " 
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A  PRELUDE  AND  A  SONG 

THE   PRELUDE 

Song  !  glad  indeed  I  am  that  we  have  met, 
Too  long,  my  sister,  you  have  stayed  from  me  / 
Almost  I  fancied  that  you  could  forget 
Those  binding  promises,  that  you  would  be 
Under  the  slender  interlacing  boughs 
Waiting  for  me. 

I  came  and  looked  about  on  every  side, 
But  where  you  hid  away  I  could  not  see  ; 
And  first  I  searched  among  the  meadows  wide, 
And  up  the  hill,  and  under  every  tree, 
And  down  the  stream  to  see  if  you  were  there 
Waiting  for  me. 

But  when  I  did  not  find  you  in  the  mead, 
Or  by  the  stream,  or  under  any  tree, 
I  thought  you  had  forgotten  we  agreed, 
Not  long  ago,  that  you  would  surely  be 
Under  the  slender  interlacing  boughs 
Waiting  for  me. 

You  came  to  me  I  do  not  know  from  where : 
I  stood  and  saw  you  not,  I  turn  and  see  : 
Have  you  sprung  to  me  from  the  sunny  air  ? 
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Or  in  the  long  grass  did  you  curiously 
Watch  while  I  wandered,  laughing  as  you  lay 
Waiting  for  me. 

And  you  have  brought  your  pipe  !  let  us  begin, 
Against  your  skill  I  match  my  poetry  : 
A  kiss  if  I  should  fail,  and  if  I  win 
A  kiss  the  same — tune  not  your  melody 
Too  high  at  first,  I  shall  not  keep  you  long 
Waiting  for  me. 

O  little  wind  that  through  the  forest  ways 
At  evening  and  at  morning  still  does  go, 
Or  from  the  hilltop  with  a  lordlier  praise 
Shouts  without  ceasing  to  the  meads  below  ! 
From  cave  or  lake  or  wood 
Come,  little  wind,  and  share  our  solitude  ; 
Leave  those  sad  vagaries  that  make  us  weep, 
Your  long-blown  pealing  trumpet  put  away, 
And  where  a  merry  holiday  we  keep 
Here  in  the  sunny  fields  come  dance  and  leap 
And  sing  aloud  with  us  the  live-long  day. 

For  we  have  often  seen  you  in  the  corn 

Nodding  the  poppy  heads  in  dainty  play, 

Or  through  the  meadows  on  a  summer  morn 

Blowing  the  little  thistle  balls  away  : 

And  one  day,  unobserved,  we  watched  you  where 

You  stole  a  ribbon  from  a  maiden  slim 

And  threw  it  to  a  boy  who  stood  and  prayed, 

Which,  ere  he  kissed,  you  snatched  away  from  him 

And  blew  it  back  again  unto  the  maid 

Who  was  his  only  hope  and  thought  and  care ; 
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And  while  he  sighed  and  while  she  laughed  you  took 
The  ribbon  up  and  soused  it  in  a  brook, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  lover  anywhere. 

And  yet  again  we  saw 

You  playing  with  the  milkmaids  in  the  shaw, 
Where  standing  near  a  satyr  trained  his  eye 
If  haply  there  was  anything  to  see 
And  crept  up  to  you  with  a  mind  to  spy 
The  cause  of  such  exceeding  jollity  : 
Then,  when  the  satyr  looked  too  curiously, 
You  blew  -his  own  rough  beard  and  shaggy  hair, 
And  blinded  him  who  stared  so  greedily, 
Because  it  was  not  right  that  he  should  see 
The  milkmaid's  kirtle  that  you  meddled  there. 

So  you  can  laugh  and  play  ; 

Come  then  and  join  our  merry  holiday  : 

Join  in  our  song  and  maybe  you  will  win 

Because  you  are  so  free  from  thought  or  care, 

Nor  ever  question,  does  the  sinner  sin  ? 

Or,  who  has  seen  ?   or,  why  or  when  or  where  ? 

No  longer  bide 

By  wood  or  hill  or  green  or  river's  side, 

But  your  quaint  careless  lute  bring  with  you  here 

And  sing  to  us  and  we  will  sing  to  you, 

Until  we  find  who  has  the  finest  ear, 

And  who  the  sweetest  voice  and  gayest  cheer, 

And  to  him  give  the  praise  that  is  his  due. 

O  nymphs  !  if  ye  will  come  from  spring  or  lake, 
Or  where  the  sedge  is  wavering  in  the  stream, 
To  dance  with  us  and  with  us  to  partake 
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A  careless  fellowship,  or  with  us  dream 
Stretched  idly  on  the  grass  to  watch  the  gleam 
Of  sunlight  through  the  leaves — we  welcome  true 
And  will  applaud  your  shy  romantic  theme, 
Your  delicate  wild  tales  and  music  new  ; 
And  fair  respectful  courtesy  extend  to  you. 

Round  the  trees  ye  danced  and  flew 
While  the  boughs  danced  down  to  see, 
And  the  sun  was  dancing  through 
Leafy  spaces  on  the  tree  : 
The  daisies  danced,  the  meadow-sweet, 
All  the  swaying  grassy  blades 
.  Danced  behind  the  dancing  feet 
Of  the  merry  dancing  maids. 

But  ye  goat-footed  fellows  keep  away, 

Nor  through  the  bushes  strain  your  wily  eyes, 

For  ye  would  love  to  spoil  our  holiday, 

And  fright  the  nymphs  away  with  sudden  cries, 

And  whispers  lewd  and  vicious  enterprise  : 

But  if  ye  promise  truly  to  be  good, 

Then  come  with  your  thin  reeds  and  improvise 

Your  antic  dances  practised  in  the  wood, 

And  all  the  games  you  play  in  sunlit  solitude. 

Left  and  right  and  swing  around, 
Soar  and  dip  and  fall  for  glee, 
Happy  sky  and  bird  and  ground, 
Happy  wind  and  happy  tree  : 
Happy  minions,  dancing  mad, 
Joy  is  guide  enough  for  you, 
Cure  the  world  of  good  and  bad, 
And  teach  us  innocence  anew. 
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In  sunlit  solitude  wherein  ye  keep 
A  merriment  we  never  understood, 
Whose  only  privilege  is  when  we  weep- 
Away  the  word  !  but  come  ye  happy  brood 
Of  nymphs  and  dancing  satyrs  who  have  wooed 
So  often  and  so  often,  come  and  lie 
Beside  us.on  the  grass,  and  be  as  good 
As  your  wild  natures  let,  while  singing  high 
We  send  our  joyful  choruses  up  to  the  sky. 


Good  and  bad  and  right  and  wrong, 
Wave  the  silly  words  away  : 
This  is  wisdom  to  be  strong, 
This  is  virtue  to  be  gay  : 
Let  us  sing  and  dance  until 
We  shall  know  the  final  art, 
How  to  banish  good  and  ill 
With  the  laughter  of  the  heart. 


Now  sister,  blow  your  pipe  with  curved  lips, 
And  all  ye  others  come  and  sit  around 
And  hearken  to  my  measure  as  it  trips 
Now  high,  now  low,  with  a  melodious  sound  : 
My  best  I  sing,  and  if  it  seem  to  you 
That  ye  have  heard  my  measures  sung  before 
In  old  poetic  days,  give  me  my  due, 
For  those  who  sang  so  well  were  very  few 
Tho*  dead,  and  none  alive  can  soar 
Up  to  the  simple  rapture  of  my  lays  : 
But  be  ye  silent  till  my  time  is  o'er, 
Then  if  ye  like  my  songs  give  me  my  praise. 
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THE   SONG 

I  have  a  black,  black  mind  ! 

What  shaU  I  do  ? 

If  I  could  fly  and  leave  it  all  behind, 

Scaling  the  blue, 

Over  the  trees  and  up  and  out  of  sight, 

And  wrong  and  right 

Naming  them  both  the  nonsense  that  they  are  ! 

I'd  leave  them  far, 

Drop  them  behind  with  these  and  these  and  these, 

The  tyrannies 

That  promised  to  be  blessings  and  are  woes, 

The  chattering  crows 

The  angry  words 

That  I  had  fancied  to  be  singing  birds, 

That  drowse  and  buzz  and  drone  and  never  stay. 

Oh  !  far  away  ! 

Over  the  pine  trees  and  the  mountain  top, 

Never  to  stop  ; 

Lifting  wide  wings,  to  fly  and  fly  and  fly 

Into  the  sky. 

If  I  had  wings  just  like  a  bird 
I  would  not  say  a  single  word, 
I'd  spread  my  wings  and  fly  away 
Beyond  the  reach  of  yesterday. 

If  I  could  swim  just  like  a  fish 

I'd  give  my  little  tail  a  swish, 

I'd  swim  ten  days  and  nights  and  then 

I  never  would  be  found  again. 
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Or  if  I  were  a  comet  bright 
I'd  drop  in  secret  every  night 
Ten  million  miles,  and  no  one  would 
Know  where  I  kept  my  solitude. 

But  I  am  not  a  bird  or  fish 
Or  comet,  so  I  need  not  wish, 
And  need  not  try  to  get  away 
Beyond  the  reach  of  yesterday. 

Damn  Yesterday  !  and  this  and  that, 
And  these  and  those,  and  all  the  flat 
Dull  catalogue  of  weighty  things 
That  somehow  fastened  to  my  wings. 

Over  the  pine  trees  and  the  mountain  top  ! 
I  will  not  stop, 

I  lift  my  wings  and  fly  and  fly  and  fly 
Into  the  sky. 

No  more  of  woeful  Misery  I  sing  ! 

Let  her  go  moping  down  the  paved  way  ; 

While  to  the  sunny  fields,  and  everything 

That  laughs,  and  to  the  little  birds  that  sing, 

I  pass  along  and  tune  my  happy  lay  : 

O  sunny  sky  ! 

0  meadows  that  the  happy  clouds  are  drifting  by  ! 

1  walk  and  play  beside  the  little  stream 
As  by  a  friend  :  I  dance  in  solitude 
Among  the  trees,  or  lie  and  gaze  and  dream 
Along  the  grass,  or  hearken  to  the  theme 

A  lark  discourses  to  her  tender  brood  : 
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O  sunny  sky ! 

0  meadows  that  the  happy^  clouds  are  drifting  by  ! 

There  is  a  thrush  lives  snugly  in  a  wall, 

She  lets  me  come  and  peep  into  her  nest, 

She  lets  me  see  and  touch  the  speckled  ball 

Under  her  wing,  and  does  not  fear  at  all, 

Although  her  shy  companion  is  distressed  : 

O  sunny  sky  ! 

O  meadows  that  the  happy  clouds  are  drifting  by  ! 

Sing,  sing  again,  ye  little  birds  of  joy  ! 

Call  out  from  tree  to  tree  and  tell  your  tale 

Of  happiness  that  knoweth  no  alloy  ; 

Altho'  your  mates  seem  timorous  and  coy 

If  ye  sing  high  enough  how  can  ye  fail  ? 

O  sunny  sky  ! 

O  meadows  that  the  happy  clouds  are  drifting  by  ! 

On  every  side,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
The  round  horizon — like  a  bosom's  swell, 
Seems  brooding  in  a  sweet  maternity 
Where  nothing  may  be  hurt,  not  even  me, 
But  she  will  stoop  and  kiss  and  make  us  well : 
O  sunny  sky  ! 

0  meadows  that  the  happy  clouds  are  drifting  by  ! 

1  am  the  brother  of  each  bird  and  tree 

And  everything  that  grows — your  children  glad  ; 

Their  hearts  are  in  my  heart,  their  ecstasy  ! 

O  Mother  of  all  mothers,  comfort  me, 

Give  me  your  breast  for  I  am  very  sad  : 

O  sunny  sky ! 

O  meadows  that  the  happy  clouds  are  drifting  by  ! 
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I  wandered  far  away  in  early  morn, 
When  summer  did  the  happy  trees  adorn  ; 
Leaving  behind  all  woe  and  discontent, 
All  sorrow  and  distress  and  angry  pain, 
And  did  not  say  to  any  where  I  went, 
Or  when,  or  if  I  would  return  again 
From  leafy  solitude. 

I  wandered  far  away  and  far  away, 
And  was  as  happy  as  a  person  may, 
Until  I  heard  the  birds  all  singing  plain 
Upon  their  several  trees,  a  joyous  band, 
Who  had  no  care  save  only  to  attain 
The  food  and  shelter  that  lay  every  hand 
In  leafy  solitude. 

I  wandered  far  away  and  did  not  turn  : 

At  their  glad  songs  my  heart  began  to  burn, 

And  joy  that  I  had  never  known  before, 

And  tears  that  had  no  meaning  I  could  say, 

Came  from  the  hymns  the  little  birds  did  pour 

To  me  as  I  went  softly  on  my  way 

In  leafy  solitude. 

I  wandered  far  away  and  I  was  glad  : 
I  knew  the  rapture  that  the  forest  had  : 
And  every  bird  was  good  to  me  and  said 
A  kindly  word  before  I  passed  him  by, 
The  cheery  squirrel  sat  and  ate  his  bread 
And  did  not  fear  me  when  I  ventured  nigh 
His  leafy  solitude. 

I  wandered  far  away — O,  all  alas  ! 

How  quickly  does  the  little  freedom  pass  I 
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Can  I  return  again  to  domicile  ? 
Or  leave  the  birds  each  on  his  several  tree  ? 
Or  wonder  did  I  weep  and  did  I  smile  ? 
Or  recollect  the  songs  they  sang  to  me 
In  leafy  solitude  ? 

0  birds,  my  brothers,  sing  to  me  once  more  ! 
Ere  I  return  again  to  whence  I  came, 

Give  me  your  happiness,  your  joy,  your  lore, 
Your  woodland  innocence  I  claim 
Because  ye  truly  are  my  brothers  dear  : 
Sing  to  me  once  again  before  I  go  from  here. 

.  In  woodland  paths  again  we  may  not  meet ; 
Under  the  slender  interlacing  boughs, 
Where  all  day  long  the  sunbeams  flash  and  fleet 
On  leaf  and  grass  and  wing, 
And  all  day  long  ye  sing 
And  hold  carouse  : 

Because  ye  truly  are  my  brothers  dear 
Sing  to  me  once  again  before  I  go  from  here. 

1  from  your  happy  company  must  go  away 
To  whence  I  came  ; 

But  ye  through  all  the  quiet  summer  day 

Will  sing  the  same, 

And  fly  and  hold  carouse 

Under  the  slender  interlacing  boughs 

When  I  am  gone,  who  am  your  brother  dear  : 

Sing  to  me  once  again  before  I  go  from  here. 

All  things  must  cease  at  last ; 
Night  cometh  after  day 
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And  day  is  past : 

All  things  must  end 

And  friend  from  loving  friend 

At  the  long  last  must  rise  and  go  away  ; 

And  from  the  slender  interlacing  boughs 

The  leaves  that  flutter  now  will  fail  and  fall ; 

The  time  is  come  I  may  no  more  carouse, 

Farewell  to  ye,  farewell  unto  ye  all 

Ye  birds  who  truly  are  my  brothers  dear  : 

Sing  to  me  once  again  before  I  go  from  here. 

O  clouds  that  sail  afar,  almost  unseen  ! 

0  unattainable  !  to  you  alone 

1  lift  my  wings, 
To  you  I  lean, 

I  yearn  to  you  beyond  all  other  things  ; 

Desperate  I  am  for  you,  for  you  I  moan  ; 

I  struggle  up  to  you  and  always  fail, 

I  sink  and  fall,  I  fall  for  ever  down, 

Deep  down  where  you  are  not,  without  avail 

Or  help  or  hope  :  a  clod,  a  grinning  clown 

Whose  wry  mouth  laughs  in  fury  at  his  thought ; 

A  discontent  without  a  word  to  say  ; 

A  hope  that  cannot  fasten  upon  aught ; 

A  nothing  that  is  anything  it  may  ; 

A  moodiness,  a  hatred  and  a  love 

Mixed,  mixed  of  good  and  bad  that  cannot  show ; 

But  you  are  calm  at  morning  as  a  dove 

Is  calm  upon  her  nest,  and  in  the  glow 

Of  midday  you  are  bathed  round  with  joy, 

And  as  a  woman  looking  on  the  child 

Within  her  arms  asleep  has  no  annoy 

So,  with  contented  brows  and  bosom  mild, 
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You  rest  upon  the  evening  and  its  gold, 

Its  tender  rose  and  pearl  and  green  and  grey  : 

O  peacefulness  that  never  has  been  told  ! 

O  far  away  ! 

Over  the  pine  trees  and  the  mountain  top, 

Never  to  stop 

Lifting  wide  wings,  to  fly  and  fly  and  fly 

Into  the  sky. 

Weary  indeed  I  know  the  whole  world  is  ; 

Then  do  not  sing  to  me  a  song  of  woe, 

But  tune  your  pipe  to  every  merry  bliss 

Ye  can  remember,  and  I  will  not  miss 

To  join  in  every  chorus  that  I  know  : 

Give  me  the  very  rapture  of  your  song 

Else  I  may  go  away  with  thoughts  that  do  ye  wrong. 

The  joyful  song  that  welcomes  in  the  spring, 

The  tender  mating  song  so  bravely  shy, 

The  song  that  builds  the  nest,  the  merry  ring 

When  the  long  wait  is  ended  and  ye  bring 

The  young  birds  out  and  teach  them  how  to  fly  ; 

Sing  to  me  of  the  beechnuts  on  the  ground, 

And  of  the  first  wild  flight  at  early  dawn, 

And  of  the  store  of  berries  some  one  found 

And  hid  away  until  ye  gathered  round 

And  ate  them  while  he  shrieked  upon  the  lawn 

Sing  of  the  swinging  nest  upon  the  tree, 

And  of  your  mates  who  call  and  hide  away, 

And  of  the  sun  that  shines  exceedingly, 

And  of  the  leaves  that  dance,  and  all  the  glee 

And  rapture  that  begins  at  break  of  day. 
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O  birds,  O  birds,  sing  once  again  to  me  ! 

Sing  me  the  joy  ye  have  not  reached  to  yet ; 

Ere  I  go  hence  give  me  your  ecstasy, 

Ere  I  go  hence,  ere  far  away  I  flee 

Give  me  the  joy  which  I  may  not  forget : 

The  very  inner  rapture  of  your  song  : 

Else  I  may  go  away  with  thoughts  that  do  ye  wrong. 

O  follow,  follow,  follow  ! 

Blackbird,  thrush,  and  swallow  ; 

The  air  is  soft,  the  sun  is  shining  through 

The  dancing  boughs ; 

A  little  while  me  company  along 

And  I  will  go  with  you  : 

Arouse,  arouse  ! 

Among  the  leaves  I  sing  my  pleasant  song. 

Blackbird,  thrush,  and  swallow  ! 

Indeed  the  visits  that  I  pay  are  very  few, 

Then  come  to  me  as  I  have  come  to  you  : 

O  follow,  follow,  follow  ! 

Leave  for  a  little  time  your  nested  boughs 

And  me  accompany  along, 

Join  me  while  I  am  happy  ;  rouse,  O  rouse  ! 

Among  the  leaves  I  sing  my  pleasant  song. 

Sky,  sky, 

On  high, 

O  gentle  majesty  ! 

Come  all  ye  happy  birds  and  follow,  follow 

Under  the  slender  interlacing  boughs 

Blackbird,  thrush,  and  swallow  ! 

No  longer  in  the  sunlight  sit  and  drowse 
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But  me  accompany  along  ; 

No  longer  be  ye  mute ;  arouse,  arouse ! 

Among  the  leaves  I  sing  my  pleasant  song. 

Lift,  lift,  ye  happy  birds, 

Lift  song  and  wing, 

And  sing  and  fly, 

And  fly  again  and  sing 

Up  to  the  very  blueness  of  the  sky 

Your  happy  words. 

O  follow,  follow,  follow, 

Where  I  go  racing  through  the  shady  ways, 

Blackbird,  thrush,  and  swallow, 

Shouting  aloud  our  ecstasy  of  praise  : 

Under  the  slender  interlacing  boughs 

Me  company  along, 

The  sun  is  coming  with  us  :  rouse,  O  rouse  ! 

Among  the  leaves  I  sing  my  pleasant  song, 

Reach  up  my  wings  ! 

Now  broaden  into  space  and  carry  me 

Beyond  where  any  lark  that  sings 

Can  get : 

Into  the  utmost  sharp  tenuity, 

The  breathing-point,  the  start,  the  scarcely-stirred 

High  slenderness  where  never  any  bird 

Has  winged  to  yet ! 

The  moon  peace  and  the  star  peace  and  the  peace 

Of  chilly  sunlight  :  to  the  void  of  space, 

The  emptiness,  the  giant  curve,  the  great 

Wide-stretching  arms  wherein  the  gods  embrace 

And  stars  are  born  and  suns  :  where  germinate 

All  fruitful  seed,  where  life  and  death  are  one, 

Where  all  things  that  are  not  their  times  await : 
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Where  all  things  that  have  been  again  are  gone  : 

Deep  Womb  of  Promise  !  back  to  thee  again 

And  forth,  revivified,  all  living  things 

Do  come  and  go, 

Forever  wax  and  wane  into  and  from  thy  garden  ; 

There  the  flower  springs, 

Therein  does  grow 

The  bud  of  hope,  the  miracle  to  come 

For  whose  dear  advent  we  are  striving  dumb 

And  joyless  :  Garden  of  Dqlight 

That  God  has  sowed  ! 

In  thee  the  flower  of  flowers, 

The  apple  of  our  tree, 

The  banner  of  our  towers, 

The  recompense  for  every  misery, 

The  angel-man,  the  purity,  the  light 

Whom  we  are  working  to  has  his  abode  : 

Until  out  back  and  forth,  our  life  and  death 

And  life  again,  our  going  and  return 

Prepare  the  way  :  until  our  latest  breath, 

Deep-drawn  and  agonized,  for  him  shall  burn 

A  path  :  for  him  prepare 

Laughter  and  love  and  singing  everywhere  ; 

A  morning  and  a  sunrise  and  a  day  ! 

O,  far  away  ! 

Over  the  pine  trees  and  the  mountain  top 

Never  to  stop 

Lifting  wide  wings,  to  fly  and  fly  and  fly 

Into  the  sky. 


Song  !  I  am  tired  to  death  !  here  let  me  lie 
Where  we  have  paced  the  moving  trees  along, 

(3,028)  u 
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Till  I  recover  from  my  ecstasy  : 
Farewell  my  Song. 

Once  more  unto  your  pipe  I  lend  my  rhyme 
Who  in  the  woods  did  pace  with  you  along  ; 
We  have  been  happy  for  a  little  time  : 
Farewell  my  Song. 

Soon,  soon  return  or  else  my  world  is  naught  ; 
Come  back  and  we  will  pace  the  woods  along, 
And  tell  unto  each  other  all  our  thought : 
Farewell  my  Song. 

■    And  when  again  you  do  come  back  to  me 
Under  the  sounding  trees  we'll  pace  along. 
While  to  your  pipe  I  raise  my  poetry  : 
Farewell  my  Song. 


THE  WASTE  PLACES 


As  a  naked  man  I  go 

Through  the  desert  sore  afraid, 
Holding  up  my  head,  although 

I  am  as  frightened  as  a  maid. 

The  couching  lion  there  I  saw 
From  barren  rocks  lift  up  his  eye, 

He  parts  the  cactus  with  his  paw, 
He  stares  at  me  as  I  go  by. 
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He  would  follow  on  my  trace 

If  he  knew  I  was  afraid, 
If  he  knew  my  hardy  face 

Hides  the  terrors  of  a  maid. 


In  the  night  he  rises,  and 

He  stretches  forth,  he  snuffs  the  air, 
He  roars  and  leaps  along  the  sand, 

He  creeps  and  watches  everywhere. 

His  burning  eyes,  his  eyes  of  bale, 
Through  the  darkness  I  can  see  ; 

He  lashes  fiercely  with  his  tail, 
He  would  love  to  spring  at  me. 

I  am  the  lion  in  his  lair, 

I  am  the  fear  that  frightens  me, 
I  am  the  desert  of  despair, 

And  the  nights  of  agony. 

Night  or  day,  whate'er  befall, 
I  must  walk  that  desert  land, 

Until  I  can  dare  to  call 
The  lion  out  to  lick  my  hand. 


ii 

As  a  naked  man  I  tread 

The  gloomy  forests,  ring  on  ring, 
Where  the  sun  that's  overhead 

Cannot  see  what's  happening. 
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There  I  go  :  the  deepest  shade, 
The  deepest  silence  pressing  me, 

And  my  heart  is  more  afraid 
Than  a  maiden's  heart  would  be. 


Every  day  I  have  to  run 
Underneath  the  demon  tree, 

Where  the  ancient  wrong  is  done, 
While  I  shrink  in  agony. 


There  the  demon  held  a  maid 
In  his  arms,  and  as  she,  daft, 

Screamed  again  in  fear  he  laid 

His  lips  upon  her  lips  and  laughed. 


And  she  beckoned  me  to  run, 
And  she  called  for  help  to  me, 

And  the  ancient  wrong  was  done 
Which  is  done  eternally. 


I  am  the  maiden  and  the  fear, 
I  am  the  sunless  shade,  the  strife, 

I  the  demon  lips,  the  sneer 
Showing  under  every  life. 


I  must  tread  that  gloomy  way 
Until  I  shall  dare  to  run 

And  bear  the  demon  with  his  prey 
From  the  forest  to  the  sun. 
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WOMEN   SHAPES 

{After  Sappho) 

I  could  not  see, 

I  looked  but  could  not  see  ! 

Down  through  the  mists  of  twenty  hundred  years 
I  peered  profound, 
Where  in  a  round 

Stood  women  shapes  who  mourned  with  bitter  tears  ; 
Dim  mourners  !  what  is  it  ye  bend  to  see  ? 
What  is  it  that  ye  look  upon  so  earnestly  ? 

Will  ye  not  move, 

Will  ye  not  move  aside  ? 

O  fluttering  robe  !     O  little  foot  of  white 
Pressing  the  grass  ! 
Move  that  my  eyes  may  pass 

Into  your  mystic  circle,  to  the  sight 
Of  that  ye  gaze  upon  in  mournful  way, 
As  though  upon  the  ground  some  piteous  body  lay. 

The  moon  rose  full, 

The  silver  moon  soared  high 

Upon  the  clouds,  but  still  we  could  not  see 
What  lay  between 
Those  figures  on  the  green, 

And  down  the  moon  and  I  stared  in  a  mystery  ; 
For  all  the  women  stood,  hushed,  as  in  prayer 
Around  an  altar  when  the  god  is  there. 
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LOB 

At  hawthorn-time  in  Wiltshire  travelling 

In  search  of  something  chance  would  never  bring, 

An  old  man's  face,  by  life  and  weather  cut 

And  coloured, — rough,  brown,  sweet  as  any  nut, — 

A  land  face,  sea-blue-eyed, — hung  in  my  mind 

When  I  had  left  him  many  a  mile  behind. 

All  he  said  was  :   "  Nobody  can't  stop  'ee.     It's 

A  footpath,  right  enough.     You  see  those  bits 

Of  mounds — that's  where  they  opened  up  the  barrows 

Sixty  years  since,  while  I  was  scaring  sparrows. 

They  thought  as  there  was  something  to  find  there, 

But  couldn't  find  it,  by  digging,  anywhere." 

To  turn  back  then  and  seek  him,  where  was  the  use  ? 
There  were  three  Manningfords, — Abbots,  Bohun,  and 

Bruce  : 
And  whether  Alton,  not  Manningford,  it  was, 
My  memory  could  not  decide,  because 
There  was  both  Alton  Barnes  and  Alton  Priors. 
All  had  their  churches,  graveyards,  farms,  and  byres, 
Lurking  to  one  side  up  the  paths  and  lanes, 
Seldom  well  seen  except  by  aeroplanes ; 
And  when  bells  rang,  or  pigs  squealed,  or  cocks  crowed, 
Then  only  heard.     Ages  ago  the  road 
Approached.    The  people  stood  and  looked  and  turned, 
Nor  asked  it  to  come  nearer,  nor  yet  learned 
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To  move  out  there  and  dwell  in  all  men's  dust. 
And  yet  withal  they  shot  the  weathercock,  just 
Because  'twas  he  crowed  out  of  tune,  they  said  : 
So  now  the  copper  weathercock  is  dead. 
If  they  had  reaped  their  dandelions  and  sold 
Them  fairly,  they  could  have  afforded  gold. 

Many  years  passed,  and  I  went  back  again 

Among  those  villages,  and  looked  for  men 

Who  might  have  known  my  ancient.     He  himself 

Had  long  been  dead  or  laid  upon  the  shelf, 

I  thought.     One  man  I  asked  about  him  roared 

At  my  description  :   "  Tis  old  Bottlesford 

He  means,  Bill."    But  another  said  :   "  Of  course, 

It  was  Jack  Button  up  at  the  White  Horse. 

He's  dead,  sir,  these  three  years."    This  lasted  till 

A  girl  proposed  Walker  of  Walker's  Hill, 

"  Old  Adam  Walker.     Adam's  Point  you'll  see 

Marked  on  the  maps." 

"  That  was  her  roguery," 
The  next  man  said.     He  was  a  squire's  son 
Who  loved  wild  bird  and  beast,  and  dog  and  gun 
For  killing  them.     He  had  loved  them  from  his  birth, 
One  with  another,  as  he  loved  the  earth. 
"  The  man  may  be  like  Button,  or  Walker,  or 
Like  Bottlesford,  that  you  want,  but  far  more 
He  sounds  like  one  I  saw  when  I  was  a  child. 
I  could  almost  swear  to  him.    The  man  was  wild 
And  wandered.     His  home  was  where  he  was  free. 
Everybody  has  met  one  such  man  as  he. 
Does  he  keep  clear  old  paths  that  no  one  uses 
But  once  a  lifetime  when  he  loves  or  muses  ? 
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He  is  English  as  this  gate,  these  flowers,  this  mire. 

And  when  at  eight  years  old  Lob-lie-by-the-fire 

Came  in  my  books,  this  was  the  man  I  saw. 

He  has  been  in  England  as  long  as  dove  and  daw, 

Calling  the  wild  cherry  tree  the  merry  tree, 

The  rose  campion  Bridget-in-her-bravery  ; 

And  in  a  tender  mood  he,  as  I  guess, 

Christened  one  flower  Love-in-idleness, 

And  while  he  walked  from  Exeter  to  Leeds 

One  April  called  all  cuckoo-flowers  Milkmaids. 

From  him  old  herbal  Gerard  learnt,  as  a  boy, 

To  name  wild  clematis  the  Traveller's-joy. 

Our  blackbirds  sang  no  English  till  his  ear 

Told  him  they  called  his  Jan  Toy  '  Pretty  dear.' 

(She  was  Jan  Toy  the  Lucky,  who,  having  lost 

A  shilling,  and  found  a  penny  loaf,  rejoiced.) 

For  reasons  of  his  own  to  him  the  wren 

Is  Jenny  Pooter.     Before  all  other  men 

'Twas  he  first  called  the  Hog's  Back  the  Hog's  Back. 

That  Mother  Dunch's  Buttocks  should  not  lack 

Their  name  was  his  care.     He  too  could  explain 

Totteridge  and  Totterdown  and  Juggler's  Lane  : 

He  knows,  if  any  one.     Why  Tumbling  Bay, 

Inland  in  Kent,  is  called  so,  he  might  say. 

"  But  little  he  says  compared  with  what  he  does. 

If  ever  a  sage  troubles  him  he  will  buzz 

Like  a  beehive  to  conclude  the  tedious  fray  : 

And  the  sage,  who  knows  all  languages,  runs  away. 

Yet  Lob  has  thirteen  hundred  names  for  a  fool, 

And  though  he  never  could  spare  time  for  school 

To  unteach  what  the  fox  so  well  expressed, 

On  biting  the  cock's  head  off, — Quietness  is  best, — 
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He  can  talk  quite  as  well  as  any  one 

After  his  thinking  is  forgot  and  done. 

He  first  of  all  told  some  one  else's  wife, 

For  a  farthing  she'd  skin  a  flint  and  spoil  a  knife 

Worth  sixpence  skinning  it.     She  heard  him  speak  : 

1  She  had  a  face  as  long  as  a  wet  week  ' 

Said  he,  telling  the  tale  in  after  years. 

With  blue  smock  and  with  gold  rings  in  his  ears, 

Sometimes  he  is  a  pedlar,  not  too  poor 

To  keep  his  wit.     This  is  tall  Tom  that  bore 

The  logs  in,  and  with  Shakespeare  in  the  hall 

Once  talked,  when  icicles  hung  by  the  wall. 

As  Heme  the  Hunter  he  has  known  hard  times. 

On  sleepless  nights  he  made  up  weather  rhymes 

Which  others  spoilt.     And,  Hob  being  then  his  name, 

He  kept  the  hog  that  thought  the  butcher  came 

To  bring  his  breakfast.     '  You  thought  wrong/  said 

Hob. 
When  there  were  kings  in  Kent  this  very  Lob, 
Whose  sheep  grew  fat  and  he  himself  grew  merry, 
Wedded  the  king's  daughter  of  Canterbury  ; 
For  he  alone,  unlike  squire,  lord,  and  king, 
Watched  a  night  by  her  without  slumbering  ; 
He  kept  both  waking.     When  he  was  but  a  lad 
He  won  a  rich  man's  heiress,  deaf,  dumb,  and  sad, 
By  rousing  her  to  laugh  at  him.     He  carried 
His  donkey  on  his  back.     So  they  were  married. 
And  while  he  was  a  little  cobbler's  boy 
He  tricked  the  giant  coming  to  destroy 
Shrewsbury  by  flood.     '  And  how  far  is  it  yet  ?  ' 
The  giant  asked  in  passing.     '  I  forget ; 
But  see  these  shoes  I've  worn  out  on  the  road 
And  we're  not  there  yet.'    He  emptied  out  his  load 
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Of  shoes  for  mending.     The  giant  let  fall  from  his  spade 

The  earth  for  damming  Severn,  and  thus  made 

The  Wrekin  hill ;  and  little  Ercall  hill 

Rose  where  the  giant  scraped  his  boots.     While  still 

So  young,  our  Jack  was  chief  of  Gotham's  sages. 

But  long  before  he  could  have  been  wise,  ages 

Earlier  than  this,  while  he  grew  thick  and  strong 

And  ate  his  bacon,  or,  at  times,  sang  a  song 

And  merely  smelt  it,  as  Jack  the  giant-killer 

He  made  a  name.     He  too  ground  up  the  miller, 

The  Yorkshireman  who  ground  men's  bones  for  flour. 

"  Do  you  believe  Jack  dead  before  his  hour  ? 

Or  that  his  name  is  Walker,  or  Bottlesford, 

Or  Button,  a  mere  clown,  or  squire,  or  lord  ? 

The  man  you  saw, — Lob-lie-by-the-fire,  Jack  Cade, 

Jack  Smith,  Jack  Moon,  poor  Jack  of  every  trade, 

Young  Jack,  or  old  Jack,  or  Jack  What-d'ye-call, 

Jack-in-the-hedge,  or  Robin-run-by-the-wall, 

Robin  Hood,  Ragged  Robin,  lazy  Bob, 

One  of  the  lords  of  No  Man's  Land,  good  Lob, — 

Although  he  was  seen  dying  at  Waterloo, 

Hastings,  Agincourt,  and  Sedgemoor  too, — 

Lives  yet.     He  never  will  admit  he  is  dead 

Till  millers  cease  to  grind  men's  bones  for  bread, 

Not  till  our  weathercock  crows  once  again 

And  I  remove  my  house  out  of  the  lane 

On  to  the  road."     With  this  he  disappeared 

In  hazel  and  thorn  tangled  with  old-man's-beard. 

But  one  glimpse  of  his  back,  as  there  he  stood, 

Choosing  his  way,  proved  him  of  old  Jack's  blood, 

Young  Jack  perhaps,  and  now  a  Wiltshireman 

As  he  has  oft  been  since  his  days  began. 
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ROADS 

I  love  roads  : 
The  goddesses  that  dwell 
Far  along  invisible 
Are  my  favourite  gods. 

Roads  go  on 
While  we  forget,  and  are 
Forgotten  like  a  star 
That  shoots  and  is  gone. 

On  this  earth  'tis  sure 
We  men  have  not  made 
Anything  that  doth  fade 
So  soon,  so  long  endure  : 

The  hill  road  wet  with  rain 
In  the  sun  would  not  gleam 
Like  a  winding  stream 
If  we  trod  it  not  again. 

They  are  lonely 
While  we  sleep,  lonelier 
For  lack  of  the  traveller 
Who  is  now  a  dream  only. 

From  dawn's  twilight 
And  all  the  clouds  like  sheep 
On  the  mountains  of  sleep 
They  wind  into  the  night. 
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The  next  turn  may  reveal 
Heaven  :  upon  the  crest 
The  close  pine  clump,  at  rest 
And  black,  may  Hell  conceal. 

Often  footsore,  never 
Yet  of  the  road  I  weary, 
Though  long  and  steep  and  dreary 
As  it  winds  on  for  ever. 

Helen  of  the  roads, 
The  mountain  ways  of  Wales 
And  the  Mabinogion  tales 
Is  one  of  the  true  gods, 

Abiding  in  the  trees, 
The  threes  and  fours  so  wise, 
The  larger  companies, 
That  by  the  roadside  be, 

And  beneath  the  rafter 
Else  uninhabited 
Excepting  by  the  dead  ; 
And  it  is  her  laughter 

At  morn  and  night  I  hear 
When  the  thrush  cock  sings 
Bright  irrelevant  things, 
And  when  the  chanticleer 

Calls  back  to  their  own  night 
Troops  that  make  loneliness 
With  their  light  footsteps'  press, 
As  Helen's  own  are  light. 
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Now  all  roads  lead  to  France 
And  heavy  is  the  tread 
Of  the  living  ;  but  the  dead 
Returning  lightly  dance  : 

Whatever  the  road  bring 
To  me  or  take  from  me, 
They  keep  me  company 
With  their  pattering, 

Crowding  the  solitude 
Of  the  loops  over  the  downs, 
Hushing  the  roar  of  towns 
And  their  brief  multitude. 


THE  BROOK 

Seated  once  by  a  brook,  watching  a  child 
Chiefly  that  paddled,  I  was  thus  beguiled. 
Mellow  the  blackbird  sang  and  sharp  the  thrush 
Not  far  off  in  the  oak  and  hazel  brush, 
Unseen.     There  was  a  scent  like  honeycomb 
From  mugwort  dull.     And  down  upon  the  dome 
Of  the  stone  the  cart-horse  kicks  against  so  oft 
A  butterfly  alighted.     From  aloft 
He  took  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  from  below, 
On  the  hot  stone  he  perched  contented  so, 
As  if  never  a  cart  would  pass  again 
That  way  ;  as  if  I  were  the  last  of  men 
And  he  the  first  of  insects  to  have  earth 
And  sun  together  and  to  know  their  worth. 
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I  was  divided  between  him  and  the  gleam, 

The  motion,  and  the  voices,  of  the  stream, 

The  waters  running  frizzled  over  gravel, 

That  never  vanish  and  for  ever  travel. 

A  grey  flycatcher  silent  on  a  fence 

And  I  sat  as  if  we  had  been  there  since 

The  horseman  and  the  horse  lying  beneath 

The  fir-tree-covered  barrow  on  the  heath, 

The  horseman  and  the  horse  with  silver  shoes, 

Galloped  the  downs  last.     All  that  I  could  lose 

I  lost.     And  then  the  child's  voice  raised  the  dead. 

"  No  one's  been  here  before  "  was  what  she  said 

And  what  I  felt,  yet  never  should  have  found 

A  word  for,  while  I  gathered  sight  and  sound. 


LIGHTS  OUT 

I  have  come  to  the  borders  of  sleep, 

The  unfathomable  deep 

Forest  where  all  must  lose 

Their  way,  however  straight, 

Or  winding,  soon  or  late  ; 

They  cannot  choose. 

Many  a  road  and  track 

That,  since  the  dawn's  first  crack, 

Up  to  the  forest  brink, 

Deceived  the  travellers, 

Suddenly  now  blurs, 

And  in  they  sink. 
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Here  love  ends, 
Despair,  ambition  ends, 
All  pleasure  and  all  trouble, 
Although  most  sweet  or  bitter, 
Here  ends  in  sleep  that  is  sweeter 
Than  tasks  most  noble. 

There  is  not  any  book 

Or  face  of  dearest  look 

That  I  would  not  turn  from  now 

To  go  into  the  unknown 

I  must  enter  and  leave  alone 

I  know  not  how. 

The  tall  forest  towers  ; 
Its  cloudy  foliage  lowers 
Ahead,  shelf  above  shelf  ; 
Its  silence  I  hear  and  obey 
That  I  may  lose  my  way 
And  myself. 
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TALKING  WITH   SOLDIERS 

The  mind  of  the  people  is  like  mud, 

From  which  arise  strange  and  beautiful  things, 

But  mud  is  none  the  less  mud, 

Though  it  bear  orchids  and  prophesying  Kings, 

Dreams,  trees,  and  water's  bright  babblings. 

It  has  found  form  and  colour  and  light, 
The  cold  whiteness  of  the  Arctic  Pole  ; 
It  has  called  a  far-off  glow  Arcturus, 
And  some  pale  weeds  lilies-of-the-valley. 

It  has  imagined  Virgil,  Helen,  and  Cassandra  ; 
The  sack  of  Troy,  and  the  weeping  for  Hector — 
Rearing  stark  up  'mid  all  this  beauty 
In  the  thick,  dull  neck  of  Ajax. 

There  is  a  dark  Pine  in  Lapland, 

And  the  great,  figured  Horn  of  the  Reindeer 

Moving  soundlessly  across  the  snow, 

Is  its  twin  brother,  double-dreamed, 

In  the  mind  of  a  far-off  people. 

It  is  strange  that  a  little  mud 
Should  echo  with  sounds,  syllables,  and  letters, 
Should  rise  up  and  call  a  mountain  Popocatapetl, 
And  a  green-leafed  wood  Oleander. 
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These  are  the  ghosts  of  invisible  things  ; 
There  is  no  Lapland,  no  Helen  and  no  Hector, 
And  the  Reindeer  is  a  darkening  of  the  brain, 
And  Oleander  is  but  Oleander. 

Mary  Magdalena  and  the  vine  Lachryma  Christi, 
Were  like  ghosts  up  the  ghost  of  Vesuvius, 
As  I  sat  and  drank  wine  with  the  soldiers, 
As  I  sat  in  the  Inn  on  the  mountain, 
Watching  the  shadows  in  my  mind. 

The  mind  of  the  people  is  like  mud, 

Where  are  the  imperishable  things, 

The  ghosts  that  flicker  in  the  brain — 

Silent  women,  orchids,  and  prophesying  Kings, 

Dreams,  trees,  and  water's  bright  babblings  ! 


THE  LION 

Strange  spirit  with  inky  hair, 
Tail  tufted  stiff  in  rage, 

I  saw  with  sudden  stare 
Leap  on  the  printed  page. 

The  stillness  of  its  roar 

From  midnight  deserts  torn 

Clove  silence  to  the  core 

Like  the  blare  of  a  great  horn. 

I  saw  the  sudden  sky  ; 

Cities  in  crumbling  sand  ; 
The  stars  fall  wheeling  by  ; 

The  lion  roaring  stand  : 
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The  stars  fall  wheeling  by, 

Their  silent,  silver  stain, 
Cold  on  his  glittering  eye, 

Cold  on  his  carven  mane. 

The  full-orbed  Moon  shone  down, 

The  silence  was  so  loud, 
From  jaws  wide-open  thrown 

His  voice  hung  like  a  cloud. 

Earth  shrank  to  blackest  air  ; 

That  spirit  stiff  in  rage 
Into  some  midnight  lair 

Leapt  from  the  printed  page. 


ECSTASY 

I  saw  a  frieze  on  whitest  marble  drawn 

Of  boys  who  sought  for  shells  along  the  shore, 

Their  white  feet  shedding  pallor  in  the  sea, 

The  shallow  sea,  the  spring-time  sea  of  green 

That  faintly  creamed  against  the  cold,  smooth  pebbles. 

The  air  was  thin,  their  limbs  were  delicate, 
The  wind  had  graven  their  small  eager  hands 
To  feel  the  forests  and  the  dark  nights  of  Asia 
Behind  the  purple  bloom  of  the  horizon, 
Where  sails  would  float  and  slowly  melt  away. 

Their  naked  pure  and  grave  unbroken  silence 
Filled  the  soft  air  as  gleaming  limpid  water 
Fills  a  spring  sky  those  days  when  rain  is  lying 
In  shattered  bright  pools  on  the  wind-dried  roads, 
And  their  sweet  bodies  were  wind-purified. 
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One  held  a  shell  unto  his  shell-like  ear 

And  there  was  music  carven  in  his  face, 

His  eyes  half -closed,  his  lips  just  breaking  open 

To  catch  the  lulling,  mazy,  coralline  roar 

Of  numberless  caverns  filled  with  singing  seas. 

And  all  of  them  were  hearkening  as  to  singing 
Of  far-off  voices  thin  and  delicate, 
Voices  too  fine  for  any  mortal  wind 
To  blow  into  the  whorls  of  mortal  ears — 
And  yet  those  sounds  flowed  from  their  grave,  sweet 
faces. 

And  as  I  looked  I  heard  that  delicate  music, 
And  I  became  as  grave  as  calm  as  still 
As  those  carved  boys.     I  stood  upon  that  shore, 
I  felt  the  cool  sea  dream  around  my  feet, 
My  eyes  were  staring  at  the  far  horizon  : 

And  the  wind  came  and  purified  my  limbs, 
And  the  stars  came  and  set  within  my  eyes, 
And  snowy  clouds  rested  upon  my  shoulders, 
And  the  blue  sky  shimmered  deep  within  me, 
And  I  sang  like  a  carven  pipe  of  music. 


LOVE:    A  DREAM 

On  a  deep  mountain  lake  there  sailed  a  swan, 
Far,  far  away  from  any  human  soul ; 
And  daily  swam  with  her  a  speckled  trout, 
Who  only  left  her  when  deep  thunder  rolled — 
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Sinking  far  down  where  that  swan  could  not  dive, 
So  that  she  tasted  bitterest  pangs  of  love, 
And  drooped  upon  the  water  like  to  die. 
And  when  that  trout  came  near  with  the  blue  sky 
She  brightened  over  the  water  like  a  sail 
Lifted  for  harbour  after  a  winter  gale. 
No  solitary  ship  sailing  a  land-locked  sea 
With  her  own  shadow,  and  no  lonely  cloud 
In  water  moored,  abandoned  by  the  wind, 
To  substance  and  to  spirit  cloven,  seemed 
So  deeply  one  as  that  strange  pair  I  dreamed, 
Among  the  mountains  woven  in  my  mind.  .  .  . 

Morning  and  evening  her  song  filled  the  hills, 
The  shepherds  in  the  lowland  heard  her  cry — 
Sitting  like  stones  among  their  scattered  sheep — 
And  stood  and  gazed  into  the  distant  air. 
The  mountains,  sunk  under  grey  woods  of  sleep, 
In  spring  would  wake  and  shake  a  million  leaves, 
Flashing  gold  signals  to  the  speechless  sky, 
Stirring  uneasily  in  their  mould-deep  beds 
Until  the  fickle  fires  crept  away 
And  Autumn  found  them  cloudier  than  before, 
Breathed  on  that  shining  lake  a  phantom  shore  .  .  . 
And  years  went  by,  and  never  dimmed  their  love. 
Her  plumage  shone  as  bright  as  winter  snow, 
And  her  bright  image  when  the  high  stars  gleamed 
Still  followed  that  frail  shape  that  steered  below, 
Which  could  not  cry,  nor  utter  sounds  of  love, 
But  silent  at  her  feet  did  ever  move. 

There  came  no  herald  crying  "  Dream  no  more  !  " 
But  a  Night  flew  with  large  and  glittering  eyes, 
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Brushing  its  purple  wing  through  the  dark  pines, 

And  when  the  day  gleamed  on  the  mirrored  hills, 

No  Shadow  flitted  through  the  water's  ghosts, 

For  it  had  passed  to  some  close-shuttered  realm, 

Some  country  fainter  and  more  dim  than  theirs ; 

But  on  the  lake  a  thing  of  fading  snow 

Glimmered  away  from  that  sky-covered  world 

Of  air-drawn  rock  and  hill  and  breathing  wood  ; 

Trembling,  it  stretched  its  snowy  wings  to  rise, 

Flashing  bright  shapes  upon  the  calm,  blue  air, 

Then  drooped,  and  dimly  sailed  down  those  bright  skies, 

Sailed  slowly  on,  in  the  cold  voiceless  hills, 

Singing  aloud  until  the  lake  did  cry 

With  quivering  mouth  up  at  the  empty  sky, 

And  darkness  soft  as  dew  came  dropping  down  .  .  . 

Into  deep  silence  climbed  the  Hunter's  Moon. 
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From  NEWS  OF  THE  DEVIL 

-'  God  is  not  mocked,  Paul  Arthur,  by  the  dust, 

and  you  will  mingle  quiet  with  the  rest, 

as  indistinguishable  and  as  small 

as  though  you  had  not  lived  or  died  at  all. 

Be  not  afraid,  all  that  you  were,  and  are, 

is  but  the  putrefaction  of  a  star, 

and  nothing  that  you  could  have  done,  or  can, 

could  change  the  grovelling  destiny  of  man." 

Then  something  in  Paul  Arthur  rose  to  cry 
"  I  know  you,  devil,  and  I  know  you  lie. 
Self-knowledge  is  a  cold  and  bitter  sense 
not  of  despair,  but  of  omnipotence, 
knowledge  that  all  of  heaven  and  all  of  hell 
swing  in  the  brain,  this  dusty  particle 
of  fleeting  death,  this  mole,  this  ridged  wen 
that  builds  a  God,  and  plucks  him  down  again. 
Man  builds  a  God  in  his  own  image,  yes 
with  all  his  shames,  and  fears,  and  loneliness, 
but  whatsoever  ways  his  feet  have  trod 
he  cannot  fly  his  self-created  God. 
And  thus  Paul  Arthur  only  like  the  rest 
performed  the  ancient  miracle  of  dust 
breathing  upon  it,  and  since  his  work  was  evil 
the  God  he  came  to  fashion  was  the  devil. 
And  there  is  no  escape.     Look  in  your  heart 
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and  find  him  perfect,  fiend,  in  every  part, 

using  your  voice,  and  thinking  with  your  mind, 

deaf  in  your  silence,  in  your  darkness  blind, 

and  cursing  God  because  he  is  not  there 

as  pitiful  and  proud  as  Lucifer. 

I  was  Paul  Arthur,  and  whate'er  I  will, 

I  am  Paul  Arthur,  and  a  devil  still. 

And  death  ?     Ah,  death  is  but  the  darker  side 

of  all  our  deeds  and  thoughts  that  have  not  died, 

death,  whose  long  pencil  underlines  in  black 

the  days  and  nights  he  cannot  give  us  back. 

These  are  a  part  of  Time  for  ever.     These 

in  all  men's  days  and  nights  are  presences, 

and  as  they  write  themselves  in  gold  or  black 

they  gild  or  stain  creation's  almanac. 

I  cannot  fly  myself,  and  therefore  vain 

to  seek  extension  and  an  end  of  pain. 

In  vain  to  ask — and  that  would  be  how  much — 

that  I  should  never  know  again  or  touch 

Mr.  Paul  Arthur.     Vainly  I  should  crave 

the  things  that  were  not  Arthur's  in  the  grave. 

The  flowers  he  did  not  smell,  the  violet 

each  year  in  vain  with  dew  and  shower  wet 

above  him  I  should  seek,  and  far  above 

hear  the  wind  call  to  stars  he  did  not  love. 

He  would  be  earth  in  earth  but  what  was  ill 

would  be  forgotten  in  the  daffodil, 

and  the  little  stir  of  all  his  wickedness 

have  final  consolation  in  the  grass. 

Too  late,  too  late,"  and,  even  as  he  cried, 

the  echoes  answered  on  the  other  side. 

What  human  thought,  what  words  can  overtake 
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those  echoes,  or  the  silence  that  they  make 

richer  with  its  own  quality  of  cool 

water  immeasurably  beautiful  ? 

However  deep  song  casts  its  silver  net, 

there  is  a  deeper  wave,  a  greener  yet, 

that  breaks  beyond  the  world  to  rise  and  fall 

in  golden  spray  against  the  basalt  wall. 

Nothing  is  here  recaptured,  but  the  thin 

perfume  that  reaches  like  a  violin 

up  to  the  fifth  in  frozen  fern  and  frond, 

but  the  living  green  of  music  is  beyond. 

"  Too  late,  too  late," — if  Time,  the  soldier,  comes 

with  all  his  years  before  in  rolling  drums, 

and  on  the  air  behind  the  cruel  fife 

continuing  the  malady  of  life. 

Too  late,  too  late,  if  with  these  grains  of  sand 

the  holier  kingdom  than  Broceliande 

is  heaped.     Too  late,  if  this  perfection  must 

build  on  the  gross  foundation  of  the  dust. 

But  if  Time  is  the  window  through  which  men 

look  out  on  God,  and  look  away  again, 

if  all  the  material  earth,  the  rooted  skies 

are  only  in  men's  hands  and  ears  and  eyes, 

if  all  these  stars,  this  universal  frame 

are  but  the  door  through  which  man's  spirit  came, 

which  measures  with  its  small  and  human  rod 

the  illimitable  countryside  of  God, — 

If  Time  is  such  a  braggart,  and  the  dust 

of  man's  own  blindness  the  remorseless  ghost, 

"  too  late  "  for  one  worn  thread  is  soon  enough 

to  lose  itself  within  the  shining  stuff 

of  God.     "  Too  late  "  Will  little  irk  or  rue 

when  the  unhasting  love  of  God  breaks  through 
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the  puny  dams,  the  crumbling  breakwaters 

of  Time,  and  overwhelms  the  barriers 

that  strain  at  Him,  and  tumble,  and  are  gone, 

while  the  great  tides  of  heaven  thunder  on, 

not  drowning,  but  releasing,  soul  by  soul, 

division  in  the  undivided  whole. 

Listen  !   the  stuff  that  God  is  woven  of 

is  love  of  loving  for  the  sake  of  love, 

which  has  one  only  purpose  and  one  aim — 

to  justify  the  splendour  of  that  name. 

And  therefore  "  sob  the  echoes  "  since  you  seem 

to  be  a  man  no  longer,  but  a  dream 

of  a  man  who  saw  himself  before  he  died 

with  all  his  sins  unblessed,  unsatisfied, 

your  sins  and  you  have  here  become  a  part 

of  the  immortal  movement  of  the  Heart, 

that  does  not  judge,  nor  blame,  nor  yet  forgive, 

but  being  needed  by  all  things  that  live, 

needs  all  of  them,  and,  therefore,  the  echoes  cry, 

"  Be  not  afraid,  Paul  Arthur.     It  is  I." 


EPILOGUE 

I  have  sung  of  love.     I  am  fain  of 

love  that  I  cannot  sing, 
love  that  is  cleansed  from  the  stain  of 

the  heart's  imagining  : 

Not  the  love  of  living  and  being, 

not  my  own  love  to  me, 
but  the  quiet  overseeing 

of  man  by  eternity. 


(3,028) 
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There  is  a  silence  folded 

within  the  heart  of  peace, 
and  there  our  Time  is  moulded 

into  the  curve  of  these. 

There  is  no  need  for  anger, 

there  is  no  cause  for  pain, 
and  love's  enchanting  danger 

bewitches  there  in  vain. 

And  the  music,  we  had  made  of 

a  whisper  and  a  guess, 
will  there  be  unafraid  of 

its  own  full  loveliness. 

No  more  as  here  encumbered 

between  the  heart  and  wit, 
between  the  thought  remembered, 

and  song  that  failed  of  it, 

between  the  beauty  waiting 

on  eyes  that  dared  not  see, 
the  vision  hesitating 

on  immortality, 

But  one  with  what  love  sings  of, 

and  one  with  love  that  sings, 
the  soul  will  touch  the  strings  of 

the  harp  of  which  the  strings 

are  chords  of  light  revealing 

the  vision  absolute, 
where  love  surpasses  feeling, 

and  song  fulfilled  is  mute. 

13 


COMMENTARY 

Helicon,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  Mount  beloved 
of  the  Muses,  the  place  where  they  are  most  certainly 
to  be  met  with.  It  lies  in  Bceotia,  a  country  said  in 
ancient  times  to  be  inhabited  by  people  of  a  rude  and 
uncultivated  kind.  But  they  were  from  the  first  de- 
cidedly influenced  by  the  Muses,  to  whom  they  had 
a  habit  of  dedicating  their  mountains  and  fountains. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  often  climbed  Helicon, 
sometimes  in  large  and  enthusiastic  parties,  paying 
high  fees  to  the  poets  under  whose  guidance  they  made 
their  ascents;  and  it  would  appear  that  until  recent 
times  no  complaints  were  ever  heard  either  of  the 
guiding  or  of  the  ultimate  entertainment  on  the  summit. 
But  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  this  land  of 
Old  Bceotia  was  invaded  by  refugees  from  the  modern 
Athens,  endowed  with  a  love  of  criticism  which  they 
gradually  instilled  into  the  docile  natives.  The  result 
seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat  marked  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  Boeotians  of  to-day  ;  for  while  the 
majority  in  their  hearts  still  prefer  the  old  ways  and 
see  no  reason  whatever  why  they  should  be  changed, 
the  younger  and  more  agile,  we  are  told,  have  raised 
an  urgent  cry  for  new  paths  on  Helicon. 

We  need  not  dwell  further  on  this  curious  report ;  but 
it  is  worth  while  to  consider  whether  anything  of  the 
kind  related  may  have  been  happening  in  our  own 
country — whether  it  can  be  justly  charged  against  the 
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poets  of  our  time  that  they  lead  their  following  by 
tracks  which  are  no  longer  individual  and  adventurous, 
but  trampled  years  since  into  commonplace  roads, 
issuing  on  a  hilltop  too  easily  attained  and  too  obviously 
littered  with  the  relics  of  former  visitants.  And  if  we 
pursue  the  inquiry  further  we  shall  find  beyond  this 
complaint  a  more  far-reaching  suggestion — that  the 
poets  have  hitherto  been  leading  us  astray  altogether 
and  bringing  us  only  to  a  lower  ridge,  a  limited  and  mis- 
leading viewpoint. 

In  the  preceding  pages  of  this  book  will  be  found 
some  indication  of  the  tracks  made  by  poets  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  The  poets  are  placed  in  alpha- 
betical order,  partly  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader, 
partly  because  to  attempt  any  more  significant  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  at  once  involved  in  real  difficulties.  B. 
may  have  been  born  five  years  after  A.  but  have  come 
to  maturity  as  a  poet  five  years  before  him.  C.  may 
have  written  inferior  verse,  and  perhaps  novels  or 
juridical  treatises,  till  the  age  of  forty,  and  then  have 
discovered  the  meaning  of  his  experience  and  the  secret 
of  expression  at  the  same  moment.  One  man  may  have 
been  made  vocal  by  a  war  which  has  silenced  another 
for  four  years.  Again  there  is  the  fact  that  poets, 
however  gifted  with  personality,  are  not  all  individual 
in  the  same  degree.  William  Morris  was  partly  a 
reincarnation  of  Chaucer,  as  Rupert  Brooke  felt  himself 
to  be  of  Donne  :  in  the  pedigree  of  poetry  the  genera- 
tions are  not  always  evenly  spanned,  and  two  con- 
temporaries may  easily  be  descended  in  very  different 
degrees  from  a  common  ancestor.  Shelley  spoke  once 
of  poetry  as  "  that  great  Poem  which  all  poets,  like 
the  co-operating  thoughts  of  one  great  mind,  have  built 
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up  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.' '  They  are  then 
contemporaries,  existing,  as  poets,  in  a  timeless  order  : 
and  if  they  are  to  be  treated  as  a  series  in  time,  it  can 
be  only  by  relating  them  to  some  one  point,  the  con- 
sciousness of  some  one  observer  ;  and  that  is  the  method 
to  be  adopted  in  this  Commentary.  Thirty-seven  poets  * 
are  to  be  presented,  and  a  note  from  another  source  has 
been  added  upon  a  thirty-eighth,  which  happens  to  be 
for  the  present  observer  himself. 

CHARLOTTE  MEW 

Only  necessity  could  suggest  the  printing  of  a  part  of 
such  a  poem  as  Madeleine  in  Church  instead  of  the  whole  : 
but  it  happens  with  this  poem,  as  with  few  others,  that  a 
part  of  it  is  a  whole  in  itself — it  contains  the  very  point 
and  doctrine  of  the  poem,  and  the  lines  which  glow  most 
warmly  from  the  heart. 

"  It  is  the  only  truth  :  it  is  the  dream  in  us  that  neither  life 
nor  death  nor  any  other  thing  can  take  away  : 
But  if  she  had  not  touched  Him  in  the  doorway  of  the 
dream  could  she  have  cared  so  much  ?  " 

It  is  the  glow  which  peculiarly  characterizes  this  poet — 
the  glow  of  sentiment  which  is  felt  in  all  her  work.  It 
is  a  true  sentiment — that  is  to  say,  it  is  no  luxury  or  self- 
induigence,  but  a  natural  tenderness  which  permeates 
not  only  her  emotions  but  her  judgments  and  mental 
attitudes.  Grief  under  the  sole  guidance  either  of  belief 
or  of  science  could  never  have  found  expression  as  in 

*  In  Parts  I.  and  II.  together.  In  the  complete  edition  they  are 
arranged  "  in  the  order  in  which  they  rose,  like  stars,  within  the  circle 
of  the  watcher's  glass."  In  the  present  edition  they  are  arranged  in 
the  same  order  as  in  the  text. 
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Beside  the  Bed  or  Exspecto  Resurrectionem  :  in  the  first 
of  these  fancy  has  leave  from  tenderness  to  speak  of 
sleep,  though  "  not  one  of  us  believes  that  this  is  rest  " 
— she  uses  the  word  because  it  keeps  a  place  for  memory 
— "  your  dreams  were  never  very  deep."  In  the  second, 
the  question — which  is  the  poem — is  asked  for  the 
comfort  of  asking  it,  and  is  its  own  answer.  So,  too,  in 
The  Changeling  the  fantastic  little  story  is  imagined 
partly  to  express  certain  intuitions  of  child  nature,  but 
still  more  to  show  a  tender  pity  on  all  outcast  children. 

/  have  been  through  the  Gates  is  perhaps  the  most 
original  of  all,  and  the  most  moving.  The  unforgettable, 
unappeasable  sorrow  of  seeing  ruin  come  upon  a  noble 
mind  could  not  be  communicated  directly :  nor  in- 
directly, if  the  image  chosen  were  allowed  to  draw  the 
mind  too  far  away  from  the  reality.  But  the  con- 
cluding lines  lead  back,  with  a  tenderness  which  is  no 
longer  only  human  :  it  is  a  memory  of  the  infinite. 


HAROLD  MONRO  {b.  1879) 

It  was  evident  when  Before  Dawn  appeared  in  191 1 
that  here  we  had  a  born  revolutionary  and  a  born  poet ; 
but  the  volume  was  no  guide  to  his  future.  The  longer 
poems  showed  an  iconoclastic  fervour,  but  it  was 
directed  against  tradition  in  religion  rather  than  in 
poetry,  and  the  best  pieces — of  which  two  are  included 
in  this  book — were  in  every  way  as  orthodox  as  they 
were  beautiful.  But  Monro  was  the  eager  supporter  of 
all  innovators,  and  besides  using  free  verse  himself,  he 
has  put  forth  a  characteristically  sweeping  statement 
of  the  aims  of  certain  modernist  poets.  Poets  of  this 
type,  he  tells  us,  "  are  no  longer  '  visited  by  the  Muses  ' : 
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they  are  not  at  home  to  them.  It  will  be  no  use  to  say 
that  their  poetry  '  does  not  sing.'  It  is  not  meant  to. 
The  word  Song  has  been  abandoned  and  swept  out, 
with  Ode,  Sonnet,  Quatrain,  and  other  similar  verbal 
lumber.  The  test  of  Intellect  is  more  important  to 
them  than  the  tests  of  prosody  or  tradition.  The 
passing  event  and  its  effect  on  the  mind  is  everything 
to  them.  .  .  .  They  think  in  terms  of  the  whole  poem 
rather  than  of  the  single  line,  and  thus  they  are  often 
unquotable  except  in  extenso." 

This  last  sentence  is  an  excellent  and  very  necessary 
warning  to  those  readers  who  misunderstand  the  true 
aim  and  nature  of  free  verse  ;  and  Monro  himself  has 
been  moving,  not  by  any  means  too  hastily,  in  the 
direction  indicated.  But  his  own  contribution,  down 
to  the  present  time,  has  been  of  another  and  more 
important  kind.  He  has  been  peculiarly  successful  in 
recording  everyday  life  in  everyday  language.  His 
dogs,  his  cats,  his  London  rooms,  his  country  cottages 
and  fields  are  all  real  and  have  their  real  colours,  lights, 
and  changes  ;  they  are  creatively  and  not  decoratively 
poetical.  This  is  the  result  of  a  carefully  modulated 
diction  :  so  carefully  modulated  that  it  has  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  perfectly  natural  voice — except  its 
perfect  naturalness.  There  are  other  good  qualities  in 
Week-End,  but  this  is  the  most  important. 


THOMAS  STURGE  MOORE  (5.  1870) 

The  Vinedresser  (1899)  was  a  volume  which  could  not 
fail  to  make  its  mark.  The  title-poem,  "  Sent  from 
Egypt  with  a  fair  robe  of  tissue  to  a  Sicilian  Vinedresser, 
B.C.  276,"  came  to  the  last  of  the  Victorians  like  an 
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authentic  letter  from  the  age  of  Theocritus,  miraculously 
changed  by  transit,  but  not  by  translation,  into  English. 
Browning  tried  the  same  magic  again  and  again,  and 
he  succeeded  wonderfully  in  recreating  for  less  Italianate 
minds  the  sound  and  spectacle  and  spirit  of  a  long-past 
Italy.  He  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  equally 
successful  with  ancient  Greece.  But  a  comparison  with 
Sturge  Moore's  Greek  visions  will  not  leave  this  im- 
pression undisturbed  :  Balaustion  and  Pheidippides  are 
the  work  of  a  gifted  student  of  Greek  literature  ;  the 
Vinedresser  is  a  reincarnation.  The  same  power  of  the 
imagination  is  shown  in  other  Greek  studies  by  Moore, 
and  among  the  best  of  them  are  The  Centaur's  Booty 
and  The  Rout  of  the  Amazons,  but  there  is  added  to  these 
two  a  kind  of  pictorial  or  decorative  quality,  which 
gives  them  rather  the  feeling  of  fine  cassones  of  the 
Renaissance  :  though  this  quality  again  is  combined 
with  touches  of  living  human  nature,  both  humorous 
and  pathetic. 

Sturge  Moore  has  also  done  well,  though  hardly  so 
well,  in  Old  Testament  studies,  in  dialogues,  and  in 
lyrics.  His  lyrics  are  not  all  lyrical  or  even  harmonious  : 
they  have  often  a  curious  shrewdness  expressed  in 
abrupt  or  over-condensed  phrases,  archaic  in  effect,  and 
acting  as  a  barrier  between  a  real  poet  and  his  willing 
reader.  But  this  is  a  poet  too  masterful  and  too  original 
ever  to  be  drawn  into  affectation  ;  the  simple  fact  is 
that  his  imagination  is  sometimes  matched  with  Greek 
clarity,  and  sometimes  with  the  contorted  resolute 
force  of  the  fourteenth-century  English.  In  metre  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  attempted  any  innovation,  but 
that  is  not  to  say  that  his  verse  lacks  originality  or 
fitness  for  his  purpose. 
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HENRY  NEWBOLT  (6.  1862) 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  note  in  The  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  the  Century,  Vol.  VIII.  (1905)  : 

"  In  1895  was  published  Mordred  :  a  tragedy,  which  would 
make  a  tragical  character  of  King  Arthur  ;  then,  in  1897, 
A  dmirals  A 11  appeared  in  Mathews'  Shilling  Garland.  This 
sold  by  thousands,  and  continuing  its  vogue  when  enlarged 
into  a  book,  The  Island  Race,  was  worthily  succeeded  by 
The  Sailing  of  the  Longships  in  1902.  Mr.  Newbolt  holds 
not  only  the  literary  and  the  common  reading  public,  but 
his  songs  have  been  sung  by  camp  fires,  and  his  pages 
thumbed  in  military  hospitals.  Praise  and  description  are 
unnecessary,  and  I  have  only  one  critical  remark  to  append  : 
the  old  ballads  and  songs,  with  which  his  own  range  so 
worthily,  owe  much  of  their  masculine  vigour  to  a  rough- 
ness of  metrical  composition  that  lies  outside  metrical  art. 
Mr.  Newbolt  by  a  learned  use  of  a  free  accentual  rhythm 
has  come  to  retain  this  effect  without  violating  metrical 
structure.  As  his  enthusiasm  never  degenerates  into  non- 
sense, so  his  rhythmical  liberty  does  not  offend  the  musical 
ear  or  the  metric  rule.  Fidele  will  compare  with  Heine's 
comic  iambics.  A  great  deal  of  Mr.  Newbolt* s  success  is 
due  to  this  mastery  ;  and  the  ease  of  his  work  has  made 
some  critics  think  it  easy  to  be  done. 

"  Few  poets,  for  the  real  satisfaction  and  pleasure  which 
all  the  pieces  will  give  to  all  readers,  could  match  the 
following  selection  :  Drake' s  Drum,  The  Bright  Medusa, 
Gillespie,  The  Only  Son,  Commemoration,  Fidele' s  Grassy 
Tomb.  Robert  Bridges." 

The  allusion  here  to  the  play  Mordred  is  a  courteous 
condemnation  of  a  youthful  revolt — an  attempt  to 
supplant  the  Tennysonian  figure  of  Arthur  as  "  the 
blameless  King  "  by  bringing  back  from  Malory  the 
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very  different  hero  of  a  very  different  story — a  dark  and 
genuinely  tragic  one,  akin  to  the  earlier  scenes  of  the 
Nibelungenlied. 

The  ballads  and  songs  referred  to  are  those  of  the 
years  1895  to  1905  ;  those  included  in  the  present 
collection  are  in  a  later  manner,  and  date  from  1915 
to  1925. 

ROBERT  M.  B.  NICHOLS  {b.  1893) 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  almost  always  accepted, 
that  poetry  is  an  expression  of  emotion,  that  it  should  be 
based  upon  emotion  recollected,  and  therefore  personal, 
and  that  it  should  be  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate. 
One  would  expect  then,  that  the  experts  would  be  more 
interested  in  poems  of  this  kind,  and  perhaps  less  inclined 
to  examine  their  technique  severely.  By  a  curious 
paradox,  the  exact  reverse  is  generally  the  case.  The 
majority  of  readers  are  quick  to  respond  to  a  genuine 
emotion  :  the  professed  critic  is  too  experienced  and  too 
conscientious — he  cannot  run  the  risk  of  feeling  in  a 
year's  time  that  he  allowed  the  sympathetic  passion  and 
perhaps  the  dancing  measure  of  the  lines  to  "  carry 
him  away  " — away,  some  would  say,  and  have  said, 
from  "  pure  "  poetry  to  the  "  merely  poetical/'  Robert 
Nichols  was  twenty-one  when  the  War  came  :  he  served 
in  it,  was  deeply  stirred  by  it,  recollected  his  emotions, 
and  made  poems  out  of  them.  Not  all  were  equally 
good  poems  ;  but  all  were  to  be  valued  as,  at  least, 
candid  records  of  experience  such  as  we  had  never  had 
before.  The  War  passed,  and  its  detail  ceased,  for  a 
time  at  any  rate,  to  be  of  interest  to  a  tired  and  harassed 
people.     But  some  of  the  soldier-poets  did  not  pass,  and 
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Robert  Nichols  is  among  the  survivors  :  even  after  ten 
years  he  is  only  too  easy  to  understand,  too  difficult 
to  read  aloud,  when  he  speaks  of  what  he  has  known 
as  Fulfilment.  He  is  also  master  of  another  kind  of 
emotion  in  the  early  poem  called  The  Tower,  which,  since 
it  belongs  to  the  Christian  cycle,  may  be  also  set  aside 
as  merely  "  religious  verse."  This  would  be  a  very 
regrettable  error  :  religious  verse,  like  patriotic  verse, 
is  often  impure  as  poetry,  because  it  is  alloyed  with 
argument,  propagandist  desire,  or  secondary  self-glorifi- 
cation. But  a  disinterested  and  passionate  love  of  God 
or  country  is  the  making  not  only  of  pure  poetry  but  of 
the  purest. 

ALFRED  NOYES  (b.  1880) 

Two  opposite  opinions  may  be  heard  from  time  to  time 
among  critics  :  one  will  award  high  praise  for  the 
voluminous  and  sustained  outpouring  of  verse,  the  other 
will  strongly  prefer  a  classical  restraint,  and  even  a 
classical  economy.  It  is  to  this  second  opinion  or 
feeling  that  the  writer  of  these  notes  is  inclined  by 
nature.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some- 
thing impressive  in  the  spectacle  of  life  abounding  in 
any  form,  and  especially  when  the  abundance  supplies 
a  human  need.  When  a  young  man  pours  forth  between 
his  twenty-second  and  thirty-fourth  year  eight  volumes 
of  verse  far  eclipsing  in  bulk  the  entire  works  of  great 
poets  of  the  past,  it  is  a  matter  for  wonder ;  when  he 
also  gains  the  favour  of  a  large  and  increasing  audience, 
it  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  dismissed  as  an  example 
of  mere  chance  or  epidemic  error.  Such  a  course 
becomes  even  more  doubtful  when  we  note  that  the 
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poet  we  are  considering  is  in  the  main  liked  by  the 
simple  reader  and  decried  by  his  fellow  poets.  By 
some  of  the  latter  he  has  been  classed  with  Tupper, 
Oxenham,  Wilcox,  and  other  popular  writers.  This  is 
unjust,  for  a  very  little  consideration  would  disprove  the 
alleged  likeness,  and  in  any  case  a  damaging  comparison 
of  this  kind  is  a  doubly  discourteous  method  of  criticism. 
A  poet  may  well  have  his  own  opinion  of  what  is  the 
best  poetry :  let  him  write  accordingly,  and  hope  for 
custom  ;  but  should  he  stand  in  front  of  another  man's 
shop  and  beg  the  public  not  to  enter  ?  And  if  he  claims 
to  speak  as  critic  and  not  as  a  rival  craftsman,  is  it  not 
incumbent  on  him  to  consider  the  value  of  the  goods 
to  .the  actual  purchaser  and  not  only  to  himself  and  his 
like  ?  Must  smaller  wines  be  driven  from  the  market 
because  more  refined  palates  prefer  greater  vintages  ? 
And  even  so,  should  a  vineyard  be  irrevocably  ruled  out 
because  of  the  immature  produce  of  its  earlier  years  ? 

The  plain  fact  is  that  Alfred  Noyes  is  a  writer  of 
unusual  energy,  and  still  more  unusual  facility  in  the  use 
of  language.  His  meanings  are  all  clear  to  him,  his 
feelings  are  sincere  and  not  unhappy  ;  he  has  an  odd 
pleasure  in  expressing  them  at  great  length,  and  some- 
times with  what  seem  unnecessary  repetitions.  This 
method  is  often  effective  with  one  kind  of  audience,  and 
always  fatal  with  another — with  those  to  whom  the 
deeper  things  of  life  are  secrets,  such  as  they  would 
rather  have  whispered  in  a  twilight  confidence  than  told 
in  a  long  and  too  explanatory  discourse.  For  them 
there  will  never  be  wanting  poets  to  their  mind ;  for 
others  there  must  be  provision  too.  Alfred  Noyes 
draws  his  following  by  his  intelligibility  both  of  emotion 
and  speech,  by  his  interest  in  the  life  and  ordinary  ideas 
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of  his  time,  by  his  enthusiasm  and  moral  sense,  and 
by  his  power  of  finding  for  the  accompaniment  to  his 
emotions  an  endless  series  of  variations  on  old  metrical 
themes.  For  a  certain  success  with  any  large  English 
audience  what  could  be  better  than  Sherwood — a  scene 
with  a  hundred  old  associations,  national  and  literary, 
echoing  with  a  music  full  of  the  appropriate  lilt,  and 
just  touched  with  the  appropriate  regret.  Long  may 
jolly  Robin  bring  us  such  low  pleasures  !  As  for  the 
longer  and  more  ambitious  poems,  it  surely  need  cause 
us  no  distress  to  find  that  there  are  many  book  buyers 
to-day  who  would  rather  read  their  history  and  their 
philosophy  in  verse  than  in  prose,  and  by  the  light  of 
Mr.  Noyes's  imagination  than  their  own.  The  amount 
of  "  pure  poetry  "  in  such  poems  may  not  be  large,  but 
what  is  not  delicate  enough  for  one  appetite  may  be 
God's  plenty  for  another. 

EZRA  POUND  (b.  1885) 

There  are  many  poetry  lovers  in  England,  and  a  good 
proportion  of  them  are  intelligent,  but  they  have  almost 
all  failed  to  keep  up  with  Ezra  Pound.  This  is  their 
loss,  but  not  their  fault ;  the  poet  is  too  learned,  and  his 
lifelong  leisure  has  enabled  him  to  pass  on  from  one 
field  of  learning  to  another  much  faster  than  we  can 
follow  him.  The  selection  here  offered  gives  great 
pleasure  to  one  of  his  oldest  admirers,  but  it  is  far  from 
contenting  the  poet  himself,  to  whom  in  his  affluence  it 
only  represents  an  accumulation  of  the  boots  he  wore 
out  in  years  past.  In  one  respect  it  must  be  admitted 
to  be  incomplete.  The  brilliant  and  entirely  modern 
method  of  Portrait  d'une  Femme  does  not  exhibit  the 
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Ezra  Pound  of  1927.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  his 
Novelette-by-Henry  James  period,  and  it  is  in  its  own 
way  as  advanced  as  anything  we  have  in  English.  But 
when  last  heard  of  in  his  Italian  Thebaid  he  was 
publishing  in  his  magazine,  The  Exile,  a  fragment  of  a 
later  work,  giving  in  free  verse  a  kind  of  phantasmagoria 
of  the  Song  of  Roland,  Dante's  Inferno,  the  Lotus 
Eaters,  the  voyage  of  Odysseus,  Circe,  Calypso,  and 
"  the  canned  beef  of  Apollo,  ten  cans  for  a  boat-load/ ' 
This  is  probably  a  satirical  piece,  directed  at  those  who 
bemuse  their  brains  in  the  modern  way,  and  it  possibly 
has  the  further  intention  of  condemning  all  modern 
culture,  on  account  of  its  chaotic  consequences.  This 
conjecture  gains  some  support  from  the  fact  that  The 
Waste  Land  is  inscribed  by  T.  S.  Eliot  "  for  Ezra 
Pound,  il  miglioY  fabbro." 


PETER  QUENNELL 

It  has  been  true  in  the  past  that  most  writers  of  free 
verse,  like  most  writers  in  metre,  have  been  so  pre- 
occupied with  the  pleasure  of  writing  in  itself,  that  they 
have  failed  to  note  that  they  had  nothing  to  say  worth 
writing.  And  while  the  use  of  a  good  metre  or  the 
cadence  of  a  good  stanza  may  do  something  to  help  an 
immature  poet,  he  will  get  from  a  less  rigid  form  no 
support  but  rather  an  exposure  of  his  own  weakness. 
But  free  verse  in  strong  hands  is  a  very  different  thing. 
It  is  not  merely  one  of  two  possible  choices,  two  possible 
expressions  :  it  is  an  answer  to  the  fundamental  question 
of  method — given  a  certain  vision,  a  certain  train  of 
emotions,  reflections,  and  implications,  can  this  by  any 
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form  of  speech  be  communicated  to  another  human 
being  ?  Great  things  have  been  done  in  metre,  and 
many  more  will  be  done  yet ;  but  every  poet  knows  that, 
though  he  has  often  by  a  gift  or  bonus  from  some  power 
not  his  own  done  that  which  he  had  not  planned  to  do, 
yet  it  has  more  often  happened  to  him  to  see  that  a 
shadow  has  fallen  between  the  conception  and  the 
creation  of  his  poem  ;  and  this  will  be  when  he  has  been 
for  a  moment  at  his  subtlest  or  his  finest,  and  has  failed 
after  all  to  make  communication. 

Peter  Quennell  has  an  uncommon  temperament :  his 
mind  is  like  a  pool  with  none  but  placid  reflections. 
Even  if  he  reflects  persons  or  actions  they  are  not 
figures  of  the  living,  they  are  not  even  statuary,  they  are 
bas-reliefs.  Their  action  is  not  an  image  of  the  material, 
but  of  the  psychical,  or  sometimes  of  the  symbolic. 
They  are  therefore  fit  to  be  seen  tranquilly — they  have 
no  more  drama  in  them  than  the  figures  on  the  Grecian 
Urn.  Not  only  The  Divers  but  their  last  agonies  are 
seen  under  clear  but  very  deep  water,  too  far  down  for 
terror  or  pity  to  call  or  answer.  The  Atlantis  of 
Leviathan  and  its  inhabitants  are  not  only  not  persons 
and  a  place  in  the  real  world,  they  are  as  shadowy  as 
places  and  people  are  in  dreams,  and  rouse  only  that 
sense  of  a  strange  familiarity  and  that  faint  echo  of 
emotion  which  give  us  in  dreams  an  intimation  of  things 
lying  underneath  our  daily  life.  The  verse  in  which 
these  visions  are  communicated  to  us  is  hardly  thought 
of  at  all  as  verse,  still  less  as  free  :  it  is  the  serene  sunless 
daylight  in  which  this  poet's  mind  reflects. 
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HERBERT  READ 

The  record  of  this  poet's  development  is  contained  in 
less  than  a  hundred  pages  of  print  {Collected  Poems, 
1913-1925).  Before  1913,  it  appears,  he  was  writing 
Songs  of  Innocence  in  ordinary  rhyme  and  rhythm.  In 
his  volume  of  Eclogues  (1914-18)  he  is  experimenting : 
Childhood  is  written  (not  very  successfully)  half  in  free 
verse,  half  in  paragraphs  of  prose,  and  in  a  set  of  tiny 
eclogues  a  kind  of  free  verse  epigram  is  achieved  :  they 
read  almost  like  translations  from  the  Japanese.  In 
Naked  Warriors  (1916-18)  there  is  a  decisive  advance  : 
rhyme  is  only  once  used,  and  the  rhythm  has  been 
elaborated  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  strongly  personal 
narrative.  The  success  is  as  complete  as  it  could  be  : 
free  verse  has  to  be  taken,  here  as  elsewhere,  with  all  its 
faults — its  phrases,  lines,  or  passages  can  seldom  be 
memorable — but  the  communication  is  perfectly  made, 
and  it  will  not  occur  to  any  reader  of  these  war  scenes 
that  the  stories  could  have  been  better  written  in 
another  medium.  Nor  could  any  one  wish,  now  that 
we  have  known  the  extreme  torture  and  ruin  of  war,  and 
can  never  again  live  free  from  the  memory  of  it,  that  our 
thought  should  be  instructed  and  our  feeling  moved  by 
a  more  humane  hand.  There  are  deeper  cuts  in  this 
book  than  The  Refugees  and  My  Company  :  surgery 
hardly  to  be  endured,  as  in  The  Happy  Warrior,  which  in 
twelve  lines  of  unerring  skill  cuts  away  from  fighting  all 
the  virtues  by  which  sane  and  honourable  war  survived 
so  long.  Here  we  have,  as  sole  comment  on  a  picture  of 
brutal  misery  and  madness  in  the  trenches,  eight  words 
of  even  more  terrible  irony — "  This  is  the  happy  warrior, 
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this  is  he  .  .  ."  The  method  is  the  same  as  that  in 
Eliot's  poem,  The  Hollow  Men,  where  the  phrase  "  For 
thine  is  the  kingdom  "  is  used  in  a  similar  way  and  for 
the  same  purpose  of  supreme  irony.  In  one  of  the  New 
Poems  (1923-25)  Read  has  in  turn  borrowed  from  Eliot 
the  practice  of  incorporating  in  a  poem  of  some  length  a 
line  or  phrase  taken  from  another  writer,  and  acknow- 
ledging the  loan,  or  importation  and  re-export,  in  a 
note. 

The  connection  between  these  two  poets  appears  more 
clearly  still  when  we  come  to  the  Mutations  of  the 
Phoenix,  in  which  Herbert  Read  has  adumbrated  his  own 
philosophy.  The  modern  world's  life  troubles  him  as 
much  as  it  troubles  Eliot,  but  to  a  different  issue.  The 
three  stanzas  quoted  on  pages  81-2  are  the  last  of 
a  remarkable  poem,  The  Analysis  of  Love,  and  they 
express  a  grief  which  weighs  upon  mankind  to-day,  as  it 
has  probably  never  weighed  upon  any  previous  genera- 
tion. But  "  This  mental  ecstasy  all  spent  In  disuniting 
death' '  is  the  lament  of  a  philosopher,  not  of  a  hater  of 
the  world.  It  is  true  that  this  poet  has  his  more  cynical 
or  rebellious  moments,  when  "  men  are  ghoulish  stumps 
and  the  air  a  river  of  opaque  filth" — when  life  is  "a 
blind  man's  buff  and  no  distilling  of  song  for  the  woeful 
scenes  of  agony."  But  these  do  not  represent  him,  as 
The  Hollow  Men  represents  Eliot's  vision  of  this  transi- 
tory life  and  its  desired  annihilation.  Herbert  Read's 
moods  are  not  always  uttered  with  perfect  clearness 
(and  this  he  explains  in  a  very  fine  quotation  from 
Chapman),  but  he  does  here  and  there  show  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  blue  beyond  the  cloud  :  as  in  the  Phoenix  : 

"  The  cap  is  here 
in  conscience  humanly  unique  ; 
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and  conscience  is  control,  ordaining  the  strain 
to  some  perfection 

not  briefly  known . ' ' 

and  again  in  The  Retreat : 

"  Some  state  of  high  serenity- 
Exists  beyond  the  range 
Of  febrile  senses.' ' 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  poet  will  enlarge  this 
profession  of  faith  :  for  he  has  not  only  a  very  unusual 
mastery  of  the  modern  form  of  verse,  but  a  still  more 
uncommon  power  of  raising  and  sustaining  the  expec- 
tation of  the  reader ;  and  these  are  both  invaluable 
qualifications  for  a  leader  in  the  world  of  thought. 

VICTORIA  SACKVILLE-WEST 

The  Land  was  perhaps  the  most  unexpected  poem  ever 
printed  in  this  country.  We  have  had  many  Eclogues, 
but  very  few  Georgics — none  by  poets  of  repute.  The 
authorship  too  was  a  surprise  :  some  Englishwomen  are 
familiar  with  Virgil  and  even  more  perhaps  with  farm- 
ing; none,  hitherto,  with  both.  The  enterprise  was,  too, 
a  proof  of  originality  and  daring — even  Virgil  himself 
appears  to  have  felt  doubtful  of  getting  through  the 
farmer's  year  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  attention 
of  his  audience.  He  threw  in  the  whole  story  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice  to  save  his  poem  from  sinking  before  the 
end.  Victoria  Sackville-West,  though  she  has  borrowed 
neither  matter  nor  phrases  nor  words  from  Virgil,  has 
taken  from  him  several  hints  on  method.  She  keeps  a 
stately  pace,  she  varies  her  blank  verse  with  single  short 
lines  here  and  there,  and  she  intersperses  among  the 
plain  husbandry  and  the  exact  observation  of  animals  a 
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number  of  passages  beautiful  enough  to  make  an  almanac 
into  pure  literature.  Landscapes  are  naturally  the  most 
numerous — the  coming  of  snow  and  the  vivid  scene  of 
the  old  tramp's  death  :  the  Eastern  picture  beginning 
with  romantic  suddenness  "  I  have  known  bees  within 
the  ruined  arch  of  Akbar's  crimson  city  hang  their 
comb  "  :  the  ploughing  scene  :  the  autumnal  scene  :  the 
memory  of  the  Italian  vintage  which  ends  the  book  and 
leads  to  the  invocation  of  Virgil  and  a  cry  for  home. 
The  poem  is  a  sonata  on  the  theme  of  patriotism. 

The  poet  is  too  generous  not  to  be  conscious  that  here, 
too,  there  is  a  difficulty.  "  Poets  scorn  The  boundaried 
love  of  country,  being  free  Of  winds,  and  alien  lands,  and 
distances.  .  .  .  Why  then  in  little  meadows  hedge  about 
A  poet's  pasture  .  .  .  thus  to  map  So  small  a  corner  of 
so  great  a  world  ?  "  The  answer  is  a  short  and  pregnant 
one  :  "  The  country  habit  has  me  by  the  heart :  "  a 
poet's  reply  to  a  prosaic  argument,  for  poetry  is  taken 
not  from  the  boundless  and  the  abstract  but  from  the 
concrete  and  familiar.  As  they  say  in  the  country, 
"  Nearest  will  be  dearest,  and  no  blame."  And  the 
answer  is  repeated  at  intervals  all  through  the  book 
in  such  lines  as  these  :  "An  English  cornfield  in  full 
harvesting  Is  English  as  the  Bible/'  and  "  This  know, 
and  know  then  how  the  heart  can  ache  With  pining  for 
the  woods  and  clouds  of  home  "  ;  and  finally  this  in  the 
Italian  scene:  "That  moon,  that  star,  above  my  English 
weald,  Hung  at  that  hour,  and  I  not  there  to  see." 

SIEGFRIED  SASSOON  {b.  1886) 

The  poems  written  during  the  War  by  those  engaged  in 
it  were  naturally  sincere  :   none  were  more  sincere  than 
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Siegfried  Sassoon's,  for  they  marked  with  perfect  candour 
more  than  one  change  in  his  own  feeling  about  war. 
These  poems  of  impulse  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  records  of  our  time.  Happily  that  time  is 
past,  and  the  poet's  mind  is  free  for  another  kind  of 
service.  His  newer  method  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it 
is  generally  soliloquy  or  something  like  soliloquy  :  a 
dialogue  with  a  dead  friend,  or  a  long  dead  author,  or  a 
profession  of  faith  made  in  solitude.  All  his  poems  are 
short,  some  very  short ;  but  they  seem  to  be  fore- 
runners, the  latest  of  them  announce  a  real  development. 
To  one  who  was  always  searching  for  reality,  the  colossal 
futility  of  modern  war,  and  the  social  and  moral  dis- 
turbance which  followed,  could  not  but  induce  a  kind  of 
spiritual  chaos,  in  which  human  life  had  no  appearance 
of  belonging  to  an  ordered  world.  The  refuge  of  indig- 
nation, of  satire,  of  fierce  contempt,  was  not  long  tenable  : 
one  man  cannot  with  these  bar  out  the  world.  Neither 
can  a  scientific  or  an  aesthetic  vision  of  the  universe 
co-exist  with  a  belief  in  chance  or  chaos.  An  Order  of 
Nature  there  must  be,  and  a  Moral  Order.  This  at  any 
rate  is  the  faith  which  in  All-Souls  Day  absolves  the 
poet  from  fear  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  his  "  doomed 
companions  "  of  humanity,  and  which  in  The  Power  and 
the  Glory  fills  even  his  dark  with  fire.  Not  even  in  age 
or  change,  or  that  loneliness  which  is  so  strange  and 
terrible  to  him,  can  this  inmost  faith  be  overthrown. 

EDWARD  B.  SHANKS  (6.  1892) 

It  has  occurred  to  some  critics  that  a  kind  of  class-war 
may  be  started  by  dividing  poets  into  those  who  draw 
their  deepest  experiences  from  outdoor  life  among  hills, 
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animals,  and  birds,  and  those  who  search  only  among 
streets  and  houses  to  find  the  secret  of  our  destiny. 
Certainly,  if  there  is  to  be  a  "  country  party/'  Edward 
Shanks  will  be  a  member  of  it,  and  he  will  do  much 
for  his  party,  because  he  disproves  from  the  beginning 
one  of  the  principal  charges  brought  against  it  by  the 
opponents.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  believes  that  country  lanes  and  the  singing  of 
birds,  like  love,  are  no  longer  the  subjects  about  which 
poetry  is  written.  In  one  sense  perhaps  they  are  not : 
no  one  now  sings  "  There  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower  " 
descriptively  as  Montgomery  did;  but  there  are  other 
poets  whose  vision  is  different,  though  it  still  includes 
such  things  as  birds  and  flowers.  But  Hueffer  no 
doubt  meant  more  than  this  :  certainly  Edwin  Muir 
does,  when  he  emphasizes  the  effect  of  the  growth  of 
great  cities  upon  literature,  and  actually  says  that  "  in 
the  main  English  poetry  has  been  a  poetry  of  the 
English  country  :  it  is  now  a  poetry  chiefly  of  the 
town."  Surely  this  is  one  of  a  gifted  critic's  few 
dubious  discoveries.  From  Chaucer's  time  downwards 
poetry,  including  poetry  about  country  matters,  has 
almost  always  been  written  by  town-dwellers.  The 
Lake  school  were  considered  exceptional ;  and  even 
they  were  familiar  with  London  and  Cambridge  and 
cities  of  the  Continent.  How  many  Burnses  and  Clares 
have  we  had  to  set  on  the  other  side  ?  Edward  Shanks 
is  in  the  old  tradition  here,  and  he  justifies  it  by  the 
intense  vision  of  such  pieces  as  The  Glow-worm  and  A 
Night-Piece :  still  more  by  such  familiar  and  yet  im- 
aginative intimations  as  that  found  in  The  Glade. 
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EDITH  SITWELL  (b.  1887) 

When  Polonius  was  invited  by  Hamlet  to  see  a  cloud  in 
a  way  not  natural  to  him,  he  kept  assenting  in  words, 
but  in  his  mind  we  may  be  sure  he  was  impatiently 
denouncing  the  Prince  as  mad.  Poets  must  always  seem 
a  little  mad  to  the  prosaic  :  their  vision  must  seem 
distorted  and  their  emotion  exaggerated.  The  prosaic 
may  perhaps  be  disregarded  ;  but  even  to  a  sympathetic 
audience  a  poet  cannot  always  be  sure  of  delivering 
himself  as  effectively  as  he  would  wish.  Words  are  his 
only  medium,  and  though  to  one — or  indeed  to  all  but  a 
few — the  available  combinations  and  permutations  may 
seem  enough  to  last  out  time,  there  will  be  others  who 
feel  an  irresistible  need  for  new  resources.  Edith  Sit- 
well,  a  poet  with  strongly  personal  vision,  following  up 
a  hint  of  Blake's,  resolved  to  make  the  words  hitherto 
appropriated  to  any  one  of  the  senses  equally  applicable 
to  any  other.  "  The  modernist  poet's  brain  is  becoming 
a  central  sense,  interpreting  and  controlling  the  other 
five.  .  .  .  When  the  speech  of  one  sense  is  insufficient 
to  convey  his  entire  meaning,  he  uses  the  language  of 
another/'  The  plan,  like  other  plans,  is  good  when  used 
with  an  instinctive  touch,  bad  when  used  wilfully  and 
with  only  a  logical  justification.  "  The  morning  light 
creaks  down  again  "  was  an  unfortunate  line  to  join 
battle  on,  because  "  creaks  "  was  a  word  which  would 
not  bear  transference.  It  would  naturally  suggest,  in 
this  poem  which  is  called  "  Aubade,"  that  the  morning 
light  was  being  compared  to  some  one  coming  down 
creaking  stairs  to  wake  the  sleeper.  This  would  have 
been  a  good  use,  intelligible  at  once;  but  by  its  very 
appropriateness  it  ousts  the  vision  intended  to  be  con- 
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veyed  by  the  poet — "  The  author  said  '  creaks  '  be- 
cause in  a  very  early  dawn,  after  rain,  the  light  has 
a  curious  uncertain  quality,  as  though  it  did  not 
run  quite  smoothly.  Also,  it  falls  in  hard  cubes, 
squares,  and  triangles,  which,  again,  give  one  the  im- 
pression of  a  creaking  sound,  because  of  the  association 
with  wood/' 

Here  then  the  poet  is  theorizing,  and  fails,  as  most 
will  think,  to  make  communication  ;  but  her  work  is 
full  of  such  experiments,  and  the  more  she  is  read  the 
more  often  will  successful  ones  be  discovered. 

Nothing  but  this  verbal  ambiguity,  which  was  ac- 
counted perversity,  could  have  long  obscured  the  real 
beauty  of  her  vision  of  the  world.  At  first  it  was 
almost  entirely  a  fairyland,  created  for  the  old  children 
of  our  race  by  a  fay  who  had  once  been  a  human  child. 
To  some  it  was  a  tangle  of  strange  sounds  and  bright 
colours,  accepted  as  without  meaning ;  to  others  a 
picture  not  only  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  calling  to 
unknown  or  long-buried  senses.  Then  came  a  moment 
when  the  creator  of  this  arbitrary  separate  unrelated 
world  suddenly  humanized  it  by  appearing  in  it  herself, 
as  if,  like  the  painter  in  the  Chinese  story,  she  had  passed 
into  her  own  landscape  and  made  out  of  the  painted 
canvas  a  living  scene  of  human  proportion  and  human 
depth.  Outside  this  scene  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty's 
palace  or  of  Troy  Park  in  Victorian  England  she  is  still 
standing  with  us,  looking  on  with  us  at  her  own  child- 
hood. We  see  it  now  with  the  two  realities  of  the  near 
and  the  far  off :  the  groups  and  figures  have  not  only  the 
picturesque  but  rigid  Chinoiserie  of  the  child's  close  and 
sometimes  terrible  fairyland,  but  a  pathetic  significance 
only  visible  by  the  grace  of  an  unchildlike  compassion. 
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J.  C.  SQUIRE  (6.  1884) 

Great  skill  in  parody  might  have  been  thought  likely 
to  lead  on  to  imitative  verse  rather  than  original  poetry. 
But  with  Squire  it  had  the  contrary  effect :  it  seems  to 
have  caused  a  conscious  determination  not  to  use  old 
methods.  He  joined  the  Georgians  in  1917  with  three 
poems,  all  in  novel  metres.  The  best  known  of  them, 
The  Lily  of  Malud,  is  an  artificial  but  extremely  pic- 
turesque scene  from  the  life  of  a  jungle  village,  and  as 
we  watch  it  we  are  unconsciously  affected  by  the  strong 
beat  which  pulses  through  the  lines  like  the  throb  of  a 
distant  tom-tom.  This  is  a  tour  de  force,  but  in  The 
House  and  To  a  Bull-dog,  which  appeared  side  by  side 
with  it,  two  promising  attempts  are  made  to  bring  into 
metrical  use  a  diction  in  tune  with  the  life  of  every  day. 
If  these  pieces  had  contained  more  poetical  moments 
the  experiments  might  have  been  said  to  be  entirely 
successful.  In  1919  began  a  series  of  longer  flights, 
Rivers,  The  Birds,  and  The  Moon,  remarkable  for  the 
growing  flexibility  of  their  verse  and  the  carefully 
accumulated  detail  of  their  subject-matter.  In  1922 
came  a  welcome  change  to  a  more  personal  utterance. 
Meditation  in  Lamplight  begins  once  more  with  the 
enumerative  method,  and  then  breaks  suddenly  into 
a  dramatic  lyric  in  the  manner  of  Browning,  but  in  an 
individual  style.  Of  the  four  later  poems  chosen  for 
this  volume,  To  a  Musician  is  a  soliloquy,  perhaps  less 
dramatic  than  if  it  had  been  less  prolonged,  but  it  is  a 
vivid  sketch.  The  other  three  are  essentially  modern, 
personal,  and  satisfying. 
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JAMES  STEPHENS 

Insurrections  was  published  in  1909,  and  was  commended 
but  hardly  read  :  The  Hill  of  Vision,  in  1912,  made  the 
author's  reputation.  Two  pieces  from  the  volume  were 
included  in  Georgian  Poetry  (1912),  but  the  one  poem  of 
real  achievement  was  passed  over,  no  doubt  on  account 
of  its  length — it  fills  nearly  sixteen  pages  of  this  book. 
A  Prelude  and  a  Song  is  as  subtle  a  piece  of  art  as  can 
be  found  among  the  poets  who  have  written  in  English. 
It  is  as  Greek  as  it  is  Irish,  as  Theocritean  as  it  is  Spen- 
serian ;  and  the  secret  of  the  incantation  was  probably 
found  by  Stephens  where  Spenser  left  it — somewhere 
on  the  river  bank  near  Kilcolman  or  Buttevant.  It 
does  indeed  wind  and  flow  like  a  river,  as  if  inevitably 
and  inexhaustibly  :  a  river  not  so  stately  as  Sweet 
Thames,  but  wilder  and  more  playful  in  its  turns. 

The  two  other  pieces  are  taken  from  Songs  from  the 
Clay  (1915).  The  Waste  Places  has  a  touch  of  Blake 
and  a  reminiscence  of  Emerson,  perhaps  another  of 
Coleridge,  but  it  is  not  an  imitation  of  any  of  them. 
Still  less  can  such  a  word  be  used  of  Women  Shapes,  an 
imaginative  poem  which  has  sprung  suddenly  from 
long-buried  seed.  "  Full  rose  the  moon,  And  the  women 
as  about  an  altar  stood  around/'  Not  one  of  Sappho's 
smaller  fragments  has  been  brought  to  life  again  like 
this  :  the  content  of  the  poem  is  not  only  the  scene 
itself,  but  the  strangeness  of  it  to  the  poet,  who  can  only 
see  it  through  the  mist  and  moonlight  of  time. 

EDWARD  THOMAS  (6.  1878) 

The  unity  and  peculiar  bent  of  Edward  Thomas's 
character  may  almost  be  inferred  from  the  titles  of  his 
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books — of  prose  or  verse  :  Horce  Solitaries,  The  Heart  of 
England,  The  South  Country,  The  Life  of  Richard  Jefferies, 
George  Borrow,  The  Icknield  Way,  The  Pursuit  of  Spring. 
He  was  the  scholar  gipsy  of  his  time.  He  loved  his 
country — he  did  not  so  much  inhabit  England  as  haunt 
it.  His  poems  are  haunting  too  :  if  an  Englishman 
must  go  into  exile  he  should  not  take  them  with  him, 
or  he  will  never  have  a  quiet  heart.  They  have  the 
peculiarly  pungent  scent  of  some  old-fashioned  flowers 
and  herbs  ;  they  prick  memory  like  a  thorn  touched 
unawares.  Most  of  us  have  from  time  to  time  verified 
with  delight  the  impressions  which  Thomson,  Crabbe, 
Clare,  and  Barnes  have  left  us  of  the  life  and  landscape 
of  their  country,  but  even  the  best  of  their  work  is 
seldom  more  than  something  given  from  outside  :  the 
life  and  landscape  of  Edward  Thomas's  England  is,  as  it 
were,  awaked  out  of  our  blood  where  it  has  been  sleeping 
for  centuries.  Our  scientific  knowledge  is  not  yet  suf- 
ficient to  enable  us  to  analyse  the  method  by  which 
this  is  done.  It  is  certain  that  here,  as  always,  a 
transformation  has  taken  place,  material  has  been  taken 
up  and  endowed  with  the  power  of  communicating  life  : 
but  these  poems  are  as  strong  evidence  as  any  that  the 
process  is  one  dependent  on  personality  and  not  on  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  chemistry  or  cunning.  Why 
Edward  Thomas  should  have  had  so  much  of  this 
personal  power  is  another  interesting  question  which 
cannot  be  answered.  It  may  be  that  it  came  from 
a  development  of  an  unusual  kind.  Most  poets  write 
verse  before  they  have  either  experience  or  ideas  :  they 
go  some  way  towards  forming  a  style  which  is  in  the 
air — unrelated  to  any  need  for  expression.  Thomas,  on 
the  contrary,  seems  to  have  used  prose  as  long  as  he 
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found  it  sufficient,  and  at  last,  when  the  necessity  arose, 
he  passed  almost  unconsciously,  and  without  effort,  to 
forms  of  verse  which  he  made  under  the  compulsion 
of  his  subjects.  Of  reminiscences,  tricks  of  the  trade, 
even  of  conscious  technical  skill,  he  seems  to  have  had 
almost  nothing. 


W.  J.  TURNER  (b.  1889) 

The  progress  of  some  poets  is  like  that  of  the  tide : 
there  is  an  undoubted  advance,  with  now  and  then 
marked  rushes  of  unexpected  strength  :  but  in  between 
there  are  pauses  or  even  fallings  away,  which  might 
seem,  to  belong  to  the  ebb  and  not  the  flow.  Turner  has 
again  and  again  confused  those  who  had  set  their 
expectation  upon  him  in  this  way.  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  date  of  each  of  his  poems,  but  we  do  know 
that  in  their  grouping  they  have  always  shown  a  baffling 
mixture  of  better  and  worse.  The  Georgian  volume  of 
1917  contained,  beside  The  Caves  of  Auvergne  and  the 
beautiful  frieze  called  Ecstasy,  two  much  less  fortunate 
poems,  "  I  love  a  still  Conservatory  "  and  the  Romance 
in  which  "  Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi  Had  stolen  me  away." 
Two  years  later,  Talking  with  Soldiers  was  the  one  really 
successful  poem  among  six  ;  and  there  have  been  other 
signs  since  then  that  the  poet  himself  does  not  realize 
when  he  is  advancing  and  when  retreating.  Neverthe- 
less his  confidence  is  all  in  his  favour,  and  it  will  in  all 
probability  be  well  justified.  His  diction  will  become 
more  personal  and  more  modern  :  he  will  not  again  go 
back  to  dream-soft  moons  and  moonbeam-pale  gazelles, 
nor  tell  us  in  Victorian  tones  that  "  That  sound  rings 
down  the  years — I  hear  it  yet."     He  was  an  imaginative 
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boy  under  a  sky  at  the  antipodes  from  ours,  possessed 
by  wonder  at  the  magic  by  which  a  nightingale  wood  or 
a  raging  lion  rises  suddenly  out  of  the  printed  page :  he 
has  music  in  him,  and  a  wide  though  seemingly  still  unco- 
ordinated knowledge  of  the  modern  world.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  his  poetry  is  flowing  towards  the  tide  mark. 


HUMBERT  WOLFE 

The  remarkable  welcome  given  to  News  of  the  Devil 
(1926)  and  Requiem  (1927)  is  probably  due  to  a  number 
of  causes  ;  but  there  are  two  which  would  by  themselves 
be  a  sufficient  explanation.  The  depression  and  dis- 
traction of  our  time  are  such  as  to  dispose  us  to  listen  to 
any  poet  who  will  speak  as  one  having  authority,  or  at 
least  that  clear  and  vigorous  conviction  which  the  crowd 
seem  to  lack  so  completely.  The  synthesis  put  forward 
in  the  story  of  Paul  Arthur  was  not  always  perfectly 
clear,  but  it  was  given  with  such  an  ardour  of  sincerity 
that  understanding  seemed  certain  to  follow  on  a  second 
reading.  This  success  also  roused  a  keen  curiosity  as  to 
the  poet's  next  revelation  of  a  talent  which  was  clearly  a 
living  force.  His  Requiem  was  more  than  a  fulfilment — 
it  took  expectation  by  surprise.  In  it  he  neither  states 
nor  argues  nor  preaches  :  he  imposes  a  conviction  by  an 
imaginative  presentment  of  human  life  as  dominated, 
sustained,  explained,  and  compensated  by  superhuman 
Powers.  He  sees  life  as  the  astronomers  of  the  ancient 
world  saw  the  sky — they  saw  the  stars  in  their  material 
reality,  as  we  see  them,  but  "  behind  every  constellation 
was  an  image,  like  a  great  shadow  decked  with  stars,  and 
the  shadows  went  about  the  high  dome  like  servants 
of  the  gods,  going  silently  in  their  appointed  order/' 
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Lucifer,  Azrael,  Mary,  Ashtaroth,  these  are  the  gigantic 
shapes  which  give  power  and  intensity  to  the  poet's  vision 
of  men  and  women,  viewed  in  sixteen  categories — the 
Losers  and  the  Winners,  as  they  are  seen  in  their  manifest 
life,  but  all  are  finally  resolved  into  the  one  Reality. 

A  poem  of  so  many  parts  and  such  deeply  interfused 
significance  cannot  be  described  or  criticized  here  in 
detail.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  Humbert  Wolfe  has 
been  well  aware  of  the  necessity  for  a  certain  strangeness 
of  form  and  rhythm  in  communicating  so  strange  a 
vision  of  human  life.  The  method  of  setting  each  of  the 
characters  forth  in  double  or  treble  flashes  of  intuition, 
the  novelty  of  the  stanzas,  the  artful  irregularity  of  the 
metres,  and  the  intentional  imperfection  of  the  rhyming 
— all  these  variations  are  justified  by  their  effect.  But 
this  poet  does  not  claim  to  be  an  innovator,  or  even  to  be 
the  author  of  his  own  poem,  for  he  holds  that  view  of 
inspiration  which  has  gained  ground  among  some  not 
unscientific  minds  of  this  century.  He  says  in  the 
dedication  to  Requiem  : 

"  It  was  not  mine  to  make,  but  as  the  pool 

they  called  Bethesda,  when  the  angel  stirred  it, 
was  with  some  alien  virtue  wonderful, 

so  this  was  written,  as  though  I  overheard  it." 

This  is  a  modest  way  of  putting  a  very  high  claim  : 
happily  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  which  refutes  it. 


CONCLUSION 

On  a  hillside  crossroads  are  not  often  seen  :  in  literature 
we  can  seldom  find  the  exact  spot  at  which  a  new 
direction  was  taken.  In  a  certain  period  a  number  of 
poets  may  be  turning  out  of  the  old  line,  but  some  will 
diverge  by  following  an  early  predecessor,  some  by 
following  a  later  one.  My  own  recollection  of  1902  is 
that  every  one  was  feeling  a  stir  of  life,  but  that  if  there 
was  any  tendency  towards  change,  it  took  the  line 
of  a  desire  for  greater  freedom  in  subject,  rather  than 
for  any  kind  of  technical  development.  Even  Arthur 
Symons,  a  subtle  experimenter  in  rhythm,  proclaimed 
that  in  all  great  poetry  the  matter  is  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  the  manner.  It  is  clear  enough  now,  on 
looking  back,  that  a  movement  was  actually  then  on 
foot,  but  it  was  almost  unperceived,  and  was  certainly 
not  yet  of  interest  to  many.  The  position  was  one  of 
quiet  chaos.  The  long  controversy  over  the  relative 
merits  of  Tennyson  and  Browning  no  longer  seemed  of 
importance.  Tennyson's  followers  were  extinct,  and 
Browning's  doctrine  was  beginning  to  be  superseded  by 
Meredith's  Reading  of  Earth.  Browning's  technique  was 
certainly  important  because  he  had  forced  a  new  diction 
into  the  old  metres,  and  thereby  brought  the  everyday 
moods  within  the  scope  of  poetry  ;  but  this  violence  had 
produced  a  highly  characteristic  grotesque  or  Browning- 
esque  effect,  which  could  not  tempt  imitators  or  afford  a 
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new  medium  to  disciples.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  said  of  the  other  chief  poets  of  the  time.  Thomas 
Hardy,  W.  B.  Yeats,  Alice  Meynell,  Francis  Thompson, 
and  Charles  Doughty  were  each  in  their  own  way  too 
individual  to  be  followed  with  a  chance  of  success — 
they  had  apparently  not  been  conscious  of  the  general 
problem.  At  this  time,  too,  three  of  the  younger  poets 
of  the  day  had  just  obscured  the  issue  by  recalling 
an  older  mood  and  manner.  Between  1895  and  1900 
Rudyard  Kipling,  Alfred  Housman,  and  Henry  Newbolt 
had  secured  an  abundant  harvest  of  popularity  by 
sowing  their  wild  oats — poems  of  vivid  sentiment  in 
vivid  metre,  by  which  each  in  his  own  way  expressed  the 
simplicity  and  spirit  of  his  themes.  This  kind  of  poetry 
does  not  ordinarily  work  any  change  in  the  theory  or 
practice  of  contemporary  poets ;  being  by  its  origin 
sincere  it  cannot  be  successfully  imitated  or  followed  in 
any  way.  Its  only  interest  from  a  technical  point  of 
view  is  that  it  is  a  set-off  to  much  theorizing  on  the 
principles  of  literature:  the  success  of  Alfred  Hous- 
man, for  example,  redoubled  after  an  interval  of  thirty 
years,  is  evidence  that,  so  far  as  the  audience  is  con- 
cerned, a  more  instant  and  more  powerful  result  will  be 
attained  at  any  moment  by  strong  metre  with  a  sufficient 
backing  of  strong  feeling,  than  by  the  most  careful  and 
intelligent  mosaic  of  literary  moods.  A  theorist  on 
poetry  who  ignores  this  fact  will  in  the  end  be  driven  to 
maintain  that  poetry  need  have  no  spontaneous  origin, 
and  that  its  real  appeal  is  to  no  judgment  but  that  of 
expert  fellow  practitioners  or  professional  critics.  But 
dancing  is  a  spontaneous  activity,  natural  to  man :  a 
dance-measure  is  not  in  itself  enough  to  make  verse  into 
poetry,  but  it  may  be  a  valuable  help  to  that  end.    Let 
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any  one  present  to  himself,  in  act  or  imagination,  the 
content  of  one  of  Housman's  best  poems,  expressed  anew 
in  a  longer  and  more  pedestrian  rhythm  :  the  value,  the 
inseparability  of  metre,  will  be  plain  at  once — it  is  here 
the  costlier  metal  in  the  alloy  of  sound  and  sense. 

In  the  meantime  an  older  poet,  Robert  Bridges,  had 
been  doing  work  which  was  destined  to  be  of  gradual 
but  permanent  influence.  He  had  not  only  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  poetry,  but  had  made  long  and 
deep  inquiry  into  the  scientific  theory  of  it.  In  1901 
he  reprinted  an  earlier  account  of  Milton's  practice  in 
Paradise  Lost,  and  of  the  prosody  of  Samson  Agonistes, 
with  two  additions  which  attracted  much  interest, 
especially  among  the  younger  poets  of  the  time.  The 
first  of  these  was  an  analysis  of  stress-prosody,  in  the 
use  of  which  he  encouraged  his  friends  to  experiment ; 
the  second  was  a  chapter  on  the  structure  of  the  English 
accentual  hexameter,  together  with  a  reprint  of  Stone's 
paper  advocating  the  introduction  of  classical  rules  of 
prosody  into  English.  This  he  had  recast  so  as  to  make 
it  rather  a  history  and  grammar  of  the  subject  than  a 
plea  for  practice  ;  but  he  did  in  fact  write  and  publish 
soon  afterwards  some  very  witty  and  interesting  experi- 
mental pieces  in  quantitative  verse.  The  metre  was  an 
extremely  difficult  one  to  use  with  freedom — for  most 
Englishmen  it  conflicted  awkwardly  with  the  idea  of 
classical  verse,  acquired  at  school  and  not  to  be  uprooted 
or  reversed  without  great  effort.  No  movement,  there- 
fore, was  ever  set  up  in  this  direction,  though  to  the  few 
who  had  patience  to  spend  a  sufficient  amount  of  time 
and  goodwill  on  the  new  metrical  study  a  new  sense  of 
rhythm  was  added,  and  an  insight  into  certain  aspects 
of  metre. 

(3,028)  !J 
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But  it  was  the  analysis  of  stress-prosody  which  had 
lasting  effect,  and  in  all  probability — though  I  admit  the 
difficulty  of  estimating  the  extent  of  such  an  effect — it 
was  this  which  first  suggested  to  the  poets  of  the  time  I 
am  reviewing  a  possible  way  of  dealing  with  the  all- 
important  question  of  a  fresh  and  sincere  diction.  When 
Bridges  said,  as  he  often  said  in  those  days,  to  the  friends 
with  whom  he  talked  of  poetry,  "  What  we  must  do  is 
to  get  out  of  the  old  ruts/'  he  was  not  advocating  the 
mere  abandonment  of  old  metres,  as  instruments  dulled 
by  familiar  use  :  he  was  proposing  to  resharpen  the 
cutting  edge  of  poetical  diction.  Associations  are  of  two 
kinds — there  are  those  which  quicken  and  those  which 
deaden.  The  associations  brought  in  by  certain  forms 
(as  the  epic,  the  pastoral,  the  elegiac),  and  by  certain 
stanza  forms,  metres,  ideas,  or  word  usages,  are  such  as 
to  make  richer  and  more  instantly  intelligible  the  poem 
in  which  they  are  used.  They  are  in  fact  of  the  nature 
of  music,  or  of  charms  and  incantations,  which  have  been 
found  out  in  other  times  and  handed  down  to  us.  But 
if  they  are  to  retain  their  efficacy  they  must  be  used  by 
one  who  has  the  same  power  of  intention  as  the  first 
discoverer,  and  is  not  merely  using  a  formula  in  the 
hope  that  something  magical  will  happen.  The  formula 
is  a  dead  and  deadening  thing,  and  along  with  it  has 
been  condemned  the  use  of  stock  phrases,  and  of  words 
worn  down  by  over  familiarity.  In  the  year  1902  there 
was  growing  up  somewhat  rapidly  a  special  intolerance 
of  "  poetical  diction,"  a  venerable  and  valuable  set  of 
artifices  for  creating  an  atmosphere  more  serious  and 
more  elevated  than  that  of  daily  life.  There  must  be 
much  to  be  said  for  these  special  vocabularies,  these 
grammatical  inversions  and  elegancies,  for  they  have 
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their  exact  parallels  in  Greek  poetry  of  the  best  period,  a 
poetry  which  had  no  need  of  aids  to  rhyme  or  of  hints 
of  the  seriousness  of  great  art.  We  must  remember 
also  that,  however  much  we  may  gain  by  abandoning 
these  artifices,  we  shall  also  lose  greatly  if  we  become 
so  intolerant  of  them  that  all  that  range  of  English 
poetry  in  which  they  are  continually  employed  becomes 
to  us  uneasy  instead  of  enjoyable  reading.  Conventions 
are  made  to  facilitate  not  to  impede  communication, 
and  here  too  much  self-consciousness  is  disabling. 
Words  themselves,  after  all,  are  always  a  convention  ; 
and  we  owe  to  it  the  possibility  of  poetry.  Intolerance 
of  particular  methods,  therefore,  and  especially  intoler- 
ance of  other  people's  methods,  needs  to  be  kept  under 
restraint ;  but  no  man  need  practise  what  he  despises, 
and  the  mood  of  1902  was  on  the  self-conscious  side. 
The  Shorter  Poems  of  Robert  Bridges,  which  had  been 
gradually  becoming  better  and  better  known  during  the 
past  eight  or  ten  years,  were  now  at  last  recognized  as 
having  scattered  among  them  several  pieces  of  entirely 
new  and  convincing  tone.  Such  poems  as  London  Snow, 
On  a  Dead  Child,  and  A  Passer-By  were  not  only  of 
striking  beauty :  those  who  were  ready  for  the  lesson 
saw  at  once  their  significance  for  the  poet.  Here  was  the 
peculiarly  English  principle  of  stress  turned  to  account 
as  the  formative  principle  of  the  verse — one  of  our  oldest 
and  most  instinctive  customs  regularized  and  made  into 
the  law  itself.  More  simple  and  more  astonishing  was 
the  effect  on  diction :  inversions  and  unnatural  phrases 
were  no  longer  necessary — all  words  and  all  the  most 
straightforward  idioms  of  the  language  were  capable  of 
being  used  in  this  prosody,  and  were  seen  to  allow  of  a 
much  greater  range  of  mood  and  to  produce  constantly 
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a  directness  of  force  which  had  till  now  only  appeared 
in  single  lines  of  rare  poems  : 

"  When  men  were  all  asleep  the  snow  came  flying  .  .  . 
Stealthily  and  perpetually  settling  and  loosely  lying.  .  .  ," 

Bridges'  exposition  of  the  new  prosody  brought  upon 
him  a  certain  amount  of  angry  vituperation  from  pro- 
fessors of  the  pseudo-classical  school,  and  even  when 
accepted  it  was  in  general  accepted  without  any  real 
understanding.  But  it  had  its  effect  in  two  ways  :  poets 
were  soon  found  making  combinations  of  their  own  under 
the  new  rules,  and  as  they  said  nothing  about  the  rules 
their  poems  passed  free  of  prejudice.  But  more  impor- 
tant than  this  was  the  effect  of  the  stressed  verse  itself 
on  the  ear :  it  settled  the  question  of  diction.  A  gen- 
eration which  had  become  familiar  with  the  sound  of 
these  natural  rhythms  made  up  of  natural  phrases, 
stealthily  and  perpetually  settling  into  the  mind's  ear, 
had  gained  a  new  standard  and  would  hardly  forget  it. 
Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  for  example,  may  never  have  read 
of  or  adopted  Bridges'  prosody — he  describes  himself  as 
a  very  spontaneous  and  unscientific  poet — but  his  feeling 
about  poetical  diction,  which  I  have  quoted  in  my 
Commentary,  was  probably  a  conscious  or  unconscious, 
direct  or  indirect,  outcome  of  the  Shorter  Poems ;  and 
the  effect  upon  others  was  the  same. 

At  a  later  date,  which  I  cannot  fix  with  certainty,  the 
name  "  free-verse  "  was  imported  into  this  country  from 
France.  The  first  to  practise  the  method  here  were 
F.  S.  Flint  and  Ezra  Pound,  two  poets  who  were  both 
born  in  1885  and  both  published  their  first  volumes  in 
1909.    A  good  example  of  Pound's  early  style  is  the 
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poem  called  Prayer,  included  in  this  collection.  Flint 
was,  I  believe,  the  founder  or  collector  of  the  school  of 
young  poets  who  began  in  1914  to  publish  together 
under  the  title  Des  Imagistes.  In  the  preface  to  their 
1915  volume  their  principles  are  described  as  "  the 
essentials  of  all  great  poetry,  indeed  of  all  great  liter- 
ature/ '  and  the  two  first  are  these  : 

1.  To  use  the  language  of  common  speech,  but  to 
employ  always  the  exact  word.  .  .  . 

2.  To  create  new  rhythms — as  the  expression  of  new 
moods — and  not  to  copy  old  rhythms,  which  merely 
echo  old  moods. 

The  Imagists  did  not  insist  on  free-verse  as  the  only 
method  of  w7riting  poetry  :  they  claimed  only  to  fight 
for  it  as  for  a  principle  of  liberty.  The  liberty  was  not 
denied  them,  but  the  War  or  some  other  cause  prevented 
them  from  taking  effective  advantage  of  it.  The  one 
member  of  the  group  who  made  a  reputation  was 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  whose  work  amply  justified  the  school, 
because  he  had  not  only  a  new  method,  but  something 
to  say  which  demanded  a  new  method  for  its  expression. 

By  this  time  (1915)  the  issue  of  Georgian  Poetry  was 
proceeding.  The  Georgians  were,  like  the  Imagists,  not 
a  clique,  nor  were  they  even  a  school.  They  had  no 
common  meeting-place  or  ground  of  agreement.  No 
further  account  need  therefore  be  given  of  them  than 
that  which  has  already  been  given  of  individual  members 
in  the  Commentary.  But  it  will  be  found  that  there 
were  among  them  five  who  were  important  as  inno- 
vators— Monro,  Pound,  Lawrence,  Nichols,  and  Brooke. 
It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  whole  company  con- 
tributed towards  a  gradual  but  very  important  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  reading  public  to  poetry.     Para- 
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doxical  it  was,  but  it  had  long  been  the  fact,  that  a 
conventional  form  of  poetry,  with  unnatural  inversions 
and  poetical  diction,  was  more  acceptable  and  more 
easily  intelligible  to  the  majority  of  readers  than  an 
unfamiliar  form  with  direct  and  natural  poetical  diction. 
The  position  was  now  reversed — new  rhythms  and  new 
diction  no  longer  excited  opposition  as  they  had  formerly 
done  :  they  were  by  this  time  not  new  enough  to  check 
communication.  To  those  who  despise  the  majority  of 
readers  this  may  seem  unimportant ;  but  not  to  those 
who  desire  the  recognition  of  poetry  as  one  of  the 
common  heritages  of  man. 

The  latest  group  of  poets  are  also  not  a  school — they 
have  no  principles  or  aims  agreed  between  them.  But 
they  have  something  in  common  with  each  other :  an  air 
of  confident  freedom,  and  an  accomplishment  to  match 
it.  They  are,  as  it  were,  born  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
instead  of  having  to  work  or  fight  for  it,  as  their  prede- 
cessors felt  obliged  to  do.  If  we  compare  the  three 
groups  into  which  the  thirty-eight  selected  poets  fall — 
for  they  were  not  selected  to  support  a  theory — it  will  be 
found  that  the  innovators  or  experimenters  in  the  art  of 
rhythm  number  five  in  the  first  group  of  nine,  five  in  the 
second  group  of  nineteen,  and  six  in  the  latest  group  of 
ten,  while  two  more  of  these  last  have  marked  originality 
of  method  though  not  of  rhythm.  The  whole  survey 
seems  to  me  to  show  that  throughout  these  twenty-five 
years  there  has  been  a  movement  of  liberation  and  of 
re-ordering,  which  has  been  carried  to  a  satisfactory 
issue  ;  old  prejudices  have  been  eliminated  or  very 
much  diminished,  new  resources  have  been  gained,  and 
the  danger  of  an  antagonism  between  the  old  poetry  and 
the  new  has  almost  disappeared.     I  can  myself  see  no 
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difficulty  in  printing,  for  example,  poems  by  Charlotte 
Mew,  Herbert  Read,  or  Peter  Quennell  side  by  side  with 
the  work  of  the  Golden  Treasury  poets.  They  show 
the  same  method  of  selection  and  concentration,  the 
same  obedience  to  their  own  law,  the  same  instinctive 
adaptation  of  rhythm  to  the  mood  or  attitude  to  be 
expressed. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  three  poets  named 
have  so  far  expressed  moods  which  are  congruous  with 
those  of  the  classical  poets  :  they  treat  serious  things 
seriously,  indifferent  things  disinterestedly,  trivial  things 
lightly  ;  and  this  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  philosophy 
or  faith  or  view  of  life  as  a  rational  order  with  appropriate 
feelings  and  attitudes.  What  if  a  poem  should  express 
a  complete  negation  of  philosophy,  a  conviction  that  life 
is  not  rational,  that  none  of  its  feelings  or  attitudes  can 
be  serious,  so  that  the  most  sombre  or  tragical  thoughts 
can  be  fitly  expressed  in  the  most  trivial  tone,  and  so 
give  perhaps  a  new  and  piquant  flavour  of  irony  ? 

The  Hollow  Men,  already  quoted  and  commented  on, 
would  appear  to  be  a  poem  of  this  kind.  Its  author  has 
in  The  Sacred  Wood  outlined  his  "  programme  for  the 
metier  of  poetry/'  and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  he 
has  followed  it.  Poetry  he  considers  as  an  age-long 
process,  which  advances  not  by  any  organic  develop- 
ment, but  as  it  were  by  a  succession  of  new  chemical 
combinations.  The  chemicals  are  emotions  and  feelings, 
collected  from  the  work  of  poets  in  the  past,  and  the 
new  poet  is  the  medium  through  whom  a  new  combina- 
tion is  to  be  made.  How  this  is  done  is  explained  thus  : 
"  The  mind  of  the  poet  may  partly  or  exclusively  operate 
upon  the  experience  of  the  man  himself,  but  the  more 
perfect  the  artist,  the  more  completely  separate  in  him 
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will  be  the  man  who  suffers  and  the  mind  which  creates : 
the  more  perfectly  will  the  mind  digest  and  transmute 
the  passions  which  are  its  material/ '  The  poet's  mind 
is,  in  fact,  "  a  receptacle  for  seizing  and  storing  up 
numberless  feelings,  phrases,  images,  which  remain  there 
until  all  the  particles  which  can  unite  to  form  a  new 
compound  are  present  together/'  A  chemical  analogy 
is  appended  :  that  of  the  process  called  catalysis,  where 
two  gases,  for  example,  enter  into  combination  and  form 
an  acid,  but  only  if  and  when  they  are  in  presence  of  a 
third  body,  which  assists  the  combination  though  it 
leaves  no  perceptible  trace  upon  them,  and  itself  suffers 
no  change  in  the  process.  The  role  of  the  poet,  therefore, 
is. not  only  a  wholly  impersonal  but  a  wholly  unac- 
countable one,  at  once  mystical  and  mechanical.  His 
function  is  to  bring  up  to  date  the  record  of  the  feelings 
of  the  race  It  will  become,  therefore,  his  work,  if  the 
feeling  of  his  time  is  in  favour  of  a  flippant  rejection 
of  all  values  and  beliefs,  to  combine  the  old  feelings, 
phrases,  and  images  with  the  new,  and  for  this  he  will 
have  no  responsibility,  for  he,  like  the  third  body — 
the  catalyst — "  remains  inert,  neutral,  and  unchanged." 
This  is  but  a  rapid  note  of  a  sketch  ;  and  the  sketch 
is  one  which  would  afford  its  author  material  for  a  whole 
book  of  interesting  essays,  in  which  certain  false  im- 
pressions or  oversights  might  be  put  right.  But  the 
words  quoted  are,  I  think,  enough  to  show  that  the  view 
is  an  important  one  for  the  future  of  poetry.  "  It  is  in 
this  depersonalization  that  art  may  be  said  to  approach 
the  condition  of  science."  Such  a  theory  not  only  con- 
flicts with  the  account  given  by  Wordsworth  and  other 
poets ;  it  also  runs  counter  to  the  philosopher's  view 
that  poetry  is  an  expression  of  the  poet's  own  intuition, 
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a  spontaneous  independent  activity  of  the  human  spirit. 
It  also  tends  to  confound  the  distinction  hitherto  uni- 
versally made  between  science,  whose  method  is  to 
examine  the  world  by  excluding  all  emotion,  and  poetry, 
whose  function  is  to  express  emotions  and  thereby  throw 
the  light  of  a  different  reality  upon  the  world.  The 
poetry  of  the  past  and  present  has  always  been  estimated 
and  classified  in  accordance  with  this  distinction  :  if  the 
new  view  prevails,  the  estimate  and  the  classification 
will  be  completely  revised. 

A  further  suggestion  has  been  made,  also  from  the 
scientific  side,  which  assigns  another  function  to  the 
poetry  of  the  future.  Mr.  Iolo  Richards  in  his  Science 
and  Poetry  agrees  with  the  author  of  The  Hollow  Men  and 
The  Waste  Land  that  poets  create  a  new  order,  and  that 
poetry  consists  of  the  records  of  their  achievement  in 
this  line.  But  the  great  use  of  poetry  he  thinks  is  to  be 
the  salvation  of  society  in  the  appalling  crisis  which  is 
upon  us.  Science,  he  says,  makes  statements:  poetry 
makes  pseudo-statements.  "  It  is  not  the  poet's  busi- 
ness to  make  true  statements/'  Yet  it  is  his  "  pseudo- 
statements  which  are  pivotal  points  in  the  organization 
of  the  mind,  vital  to  its  well-being.  They  are  now 
impossible  to  believe  .  .  .  they  are  gone  irrecoverably, 
and  the  knowledge  which  has  killed  them  is  not  of  a 
kind  upon  which  an  equally  fine  organization  of  the 
mind  can  be  based."  We  do  not,  and  at  present  we 
cannot,  he  says,  "  order  our  emotions  and  attitudes  by 
true  statements  alone.  .  .  .  This  is  one  of  the  great  new 
dangers  to  which  civilization  is  exposed." 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  "  to  cut  our  pseudo- 
statements  free  from  belief,  and  yet  retain  them,  in  this 
released  state,  as  the  main  instruments  by  which  we 
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order  our  attitudes  to  one  another  and  to  the  world  .  .  . 
for  poetry  conclusively  shows  that  even  the  most  impor- 
tant among  our  attitudes  can  be  aroused  and  maintained 
without  any  belief  entering  in  at  all." 

The  meaning  of  this  appears  to  be  that  salvation,  which 
has  hitherto  been  achieved  for  credulous  people  by 
deceiving  poets,  is  in  future  to  be  arranged  by  the  joint 
and  conscious  self-deception  of  all  concerned.  Of  values 
there  will  naturally  be  no  more  said  :  values  are  obvi- 
ously impossible  for  those  who  harmonize  their  mental 
conflicts  by  voluntarily  accepting  paste  for  diamonds. 
But  dire  necessity  is  pleaded  :  we  are  said  to  be  threat- 
ened by  the  most  appalling  chaos  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

It  is  curious  that  this  impossibility  of  attaining 
certainty,  this  failure  of  beliefs,  should  appear  so  terrible 
a  catastrophe  to  a  scientific  mind.  While  Mr.  Richards 
is  looking  at  poetry — and  in  many  pages  he  is  looking  at 
it  most  acutely  and  sympathetically — others,  men  of 
science  too,  are  looking  at  science,  and  finding  there  an 
equally  final  crash  of  beliefs.  What  statements,  what 
theories,  what  great  principles  have  not  lately  become 
impossible  to  believe?  And  when  it  is  asked,  for 
example,  whether  Minkowski's  geometry  is  true  or  false, 
what  is  the  answer  ?  Simply  that  "  the  question  has 
no  meaning  in  science.  All  that  one  is  concerned  with, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  scientific  theories,  is  its  usefulness." 
This  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  scientific  view  of 
the  uses  of  poetry,  but  it  does  not  justify  it.  It  could,  I 
think,  be  used  to  justify  both  science  and  poetry  together. 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  while  the  search  for  reality  is  still 
being  carried  on  by  science  on  one  line  and  by  poetry  on 
another,  both  are  in  the  position  of  having  to  depend 
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on  relative  truth  only,  on  what  the  ordinary  man  calls  a 
working  hypothesis,  and  to  do  this  in  reliance  on  what 
a  great  mathematician  and  philosopher  has  in  late 
years  defined  as  Faith  ? 

"  The  faith  in  the  order  of  nature  which  has  made 
possible  the  growth  of  science  is  a  particular  example 
of  a  deeper  faith.  This  faith  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
inductive  generalization.  It  springs  from  direct  in- 
spection of  the  nature  of  things  as  disclosed  in  our  own 
immediate  present  experience.  There  is  no  parting  from 
your  own  shadow.  To  experience  this  faith  is  to  know 
that  in  being  ourselves  we  are  more  than  ourselves  :  to 
know  that  our  experience,  dim  and  fragmentary  as  it  is, 
yet  sounds  the  utmost  depths  of  reality  ;  to  know  that 
detached  details,  merely  in  order  to  be  themselves, 
demand  that  they  should  find  themselves  in  a  system  of 
things  ;  to  know  that  this  system  includes  the  harmony 
of  logical  rationality,  and  the  harmony  of  aesthetic 
achievement." 

Beliefs  then  may,  and  will,  disappear  or  change  with- 
out any  chaos  or  catastrophe  ensuing,  if  only  this  faith 
is  maintained  ;  and  there  is  no  need  for  science  to 
attempt  the  absorption  or  the  control  of  poetry.  The 
world  has  not  lost  its  chance  of  salvation,  and  it  seems 
likely  enough  that  the  real  change  which  is  imminent 
will  shortly  prove  to  be  a  change  in  the  relative  estima- 
tion of  poetry  and  science  as  means  of  research  into  the 
nature  of  reality.  If  anything  of  this  kind  should  come 
about  there  is  no  doubt  that  English  poetry  will  emerge 
from  its  present  uncertainties  and  divisions  and  make 
powerful  harmonies  out  of  the  material  afforded  by  the 
modern  world  :  for  it  has  in  these  last  years  acquired  a 
range  and  flexibility  such  as  it  has  not  had  before. 
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